





























lo your customers, stone ground recalls the his- 


More Sales at Premium Prices und v 
: ‘ : torical romance of the old grist mill, and means 
with International's fresh, wheaty flavor. ‘To you this means pre- 


Stone Ground mium prices, increased sales, and extra profits 
on all your whole wheat specialties. Properly 
WHOLE WHEAT merchandised, with display material now 


available to you, stone ground whole wheat items 
can be areal business stimulant for your bakery! 

lake advantage of this merchandising op- 
portunity. Order International’s Stone Ground 
Whole Wheat Flour today. 





Stone Ground Merchandising Kits contain sample 


streamers, shelf-talkers, bread wrappers, consumer Wn lernationa a 


inserts, lapel cards, news ad proof sheets, and sug 





gestions on how you can effectively merchandise wmritines COMPANY 
stone ground whole wheat items. Ask your Interna- 
tional representative for further details today! GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 





Bokery Proved Trademark 
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Quantacolor « o Bemis exclusive) 
can boost your: flour sales 
























For five years Bemis has offered flour millers 
the sales benefits of QUANTACOLOR ... and 
this amazing service has proved its value time 
after time. 


The QUANTACOLOR method of scientific color 
determination is, frankly, a little difficult to under- 
stand. You can, though, easily understand what 
QUANTACOLOR does... 


IT HELPS SELL YOUR PRODUCTS 


The reason is simple. Most retail buying is im- 
pulse buying ...and harmonious colors in a brand 
or package design attract attention and create a 





friendly feeling—an impulse to buy. 


That’s where QUANTACOLOR comes in. It 
is a scientific “yardstick” that makes sure 





the colors in your brand or package design 
look right together ... that they attract cus- 
tomers and SELL, 














—— "4: Wy 


General Offices—408 Pine St., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


Skilled technicians check, or “Quantacode,” the colors 
in a brand. Nature creates colors in four Quantas... 
and there are all colors of the spectrum in each 
Quanta. Colors from the same Quanta are pleasing 
when used together. Very slight changes, sometimes 
scarcely noticeable, will put a color into the Quanta 
that agrees with its companion colors, 
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Be Proud of Your Job, 


North te Miller ‘ ¢ We Are of > for 


Bread is the 
Staff of Life’ 
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MARTIN E, NEWELL, Associate Editor 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER is published weekly for the 
flour industry by the Miller Publishing Co., at 2501 Wayzata 
Houlevard, Minneapolis, Minn. Mail address, P.O. Box 67, 
Minneapolis 1, Minn, Telephone, Federal 2-0575. Teletype, MP 
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ADVERTISING STAFF—Wilfred E. Lingren, Advertising Di- 
rector; Frank W. Cooley, Jr., Advertising Sales Manager; Carl 
Kk. Vetter, Advertising Production Manager; Bruce A. Kirk- 
patrick, Assistant Advertising Production Manager. 


EASTERN STATES BRANCH OFFICE—Suite 3214, 551 Fifth GIBRALTAR KANSAS BEST 


Ave., New York 17, N.Y. Telephone, Murray Hill 2-2185. Tele- 
type, NY 1-2452. Paul L. Dittemore, Eastern Advertising Sales Flour Flour 
Manager; George W. Potts, New York Office Manager; James 
W. Miller, Advertising Sales Representative. 


The ; j 
SOUTHWESTERN BRANCH OFFICE—612 Board of Trade Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 
Bidg., 1005 Wyandotte St., Kansas City 5, Mo. Telephone, Victor In the Heart of Kansas 


2-1350. Teletype, KC 295. Martin E. Newell, Manager; Thomas Wichita, i elatte ly 
ik. Letch, Assistant Manager. 





CENTRAL STATES BRANCH OFFICE—2272 Board of Trade 
Bidg., 141 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. Telephone, Harrison 


7-6782. Teletype, CG 340. Don E. Rogers, Manager; Henry §&. 
French, Assistant Manager. 


WASHINGTON OFFICE — 604 Hibbs Bldg., Washington, D.C. DIVISION 
Telephone, Republic 7-8534. Teletype, WA 82. John Cipperly, F. H. Peavey & Co. 


Washington Correspondent. 
GRAIN SOYA BEANS FLAX 











SUBSCRIPTION RATES—One year $4, two years $7, in U.S.A. 














or U.S. possessions, Canada and Pan-America. Add $3 a year anes aye 

for postage to other countries. Single copy 20¢. Entered as second 

class matter at the Minneapolis Post Office. Readers are urged TH 
to give prompt notice of change of address, and to anticipate MINNEAPOLIS DULU 








changes which are expected to occur in the near future by at 
least two weeks’ advance notice, using form 22-S obtainable 
from postmen, 











THE MILLER PUBLISHING CO. also publishes The American 
Baker, Feedstuffs, Milling Production and Croplife. Executive, 
editorial and publication offices at 2501 Wayzata Blvd., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. Carroll K. Michener, Chairman of the Board of 
Directors; Milton B. Kihlstrum, Executive Vice President and 
Treasurer; Martin E. Newell, Vice President; Don E. Rogers, 
Vice President; Wilfred E. Lingren, Secretary; Thomas A. Grif- 
fin, Business Manager; Edwin J. Hartwick, Circulation Man- To 
ager; James G. Pattridge, Assistant Treasurer; Richard L, +e 
Ostlund, Office Manager; Walter O. Buchkosky, Production To improve bakeshop performance 
Superintendent. 
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You can’t buy a better flour Or get a better value 


insure uniformity ¢ To increase absorption 





Or receive better service « Or be in better hands 


. It pays to talk to King Midas when you are ready to buy flour 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS <> MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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_ TODAY'S MODERN BULK FLOUR MILL 


July 16, 1957 


WEBER’S BULK FLOUR PLANT, pictured at the left, 
is an integral part of today’s modern flour mill. The 


process of converting the milling industry from sacks to 


bulk requires modern bulk flour storage and handling 


facilities to replace the old sacked storage warehouse. 


a es ace 


THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 








KELLY- 
ERICKSON 


Company, Inc. 


» 
OMAHA 


NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 


We Operate 
Our Own 
Laboratories 


Including 
Pilot Bakery 


y 


LAGRANGE MILLS 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Millers 
Hicu Grape Spring WHEAT FLours 


CORNER STONE - OLD GLORY 


The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,350,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 


BOSTON OFFICE: 
Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 


CHIEFTAIN - GOODHUE 




















of the fine art of quality baking! They’re a 
result of controlled milling, in which the 
laboratory technician had a bigger part than 
the mill hand. Pre-testing makes the differ- 
ence in uniformly fine, Flour Mills of 
America flours, 





Flour mills of America, Iu. 


= KANSAS CITY + ST. LOUIS + ALVA * ROSEDALE 
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STAN-EX—a high quality egg yolk replace- 
ment product for sweet rolls, coffee cakes, 
doughnuts, cookies and partially baked goods. 


STAN -WHITE—stabilized powdered egg 
whites, for angel foods, layer cakes, cook 
ies, icings, pre. fillin js, meringue marsh 
mallow and other toppings 
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WHAT SELLS BAKED FOODS? 


(No. 2 in a series) 


IT TAKES OLD-FASHIONE 
SKILLS AND ULTRA-MODERN 
EQUIPMENT 


to mill, grade, process and distribute Pillsbury Flours 





EVEN X-RAYS find their important place in an ultra-modern Pillsbury Mill. This equipment is used 
to probe to the heart of wheat shipments, assure the soundness of the raw material. Years ago a 
miller could grind wheat into flour with relatively simple equipment. But, today, modern bakers 
require flour milled to close specifications. The uniform production of such flour depends on extensive 
scientific tests and controls—the kind of research that has become standard practice at Pillsbury. 


PNEUMATIC CONVEYOR SYSTEMS like this are modern replace AUTOMATION AT WORK! This engineer is reading the many | 
ments for the old “elevator’’? method of moving grain and grain instruments essential to process control. Sensitive measurements 
products through the mill. The products literally ride on air as they are taken at each critical stage of the transformation of various 
are carried from one process to another. Every step of the way al! wheats into individual flours, each with its pre-determined 


factors are controlled to guard Pillsbury quality and uniformity. specifications . . . each designed for specific baking use. 
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THE PATIENCE AND SKILL of experienced craftsmen are still required in the modern flour mill. Even in an age of electronic 
marvels, there is no substitute for the practiced know-how of the Master Miller. Here a Pillsbury craftsman prepares 
with exacting accuracy—a grinding surface on a mill roller. Skill like this— plus science —assures Pillsbury quality 


PILLSBURY PLANT at Springfield, Illinois is one of 9 where carefully selected 
wh «essed. At Springfield, quality bakery flours are produced, as well 
us Pillsbury Bakery Mixes and Bases. Almost completely auto- 
eration, this Springfield mix plant is one of the most modern of 


the world. Rigid quality control is exercised by constant testing. 
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Your Partner in Building Sales 
J 


PILLSBURY MILLS, INC., MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINNESOTA 
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“More than half of the Nation’s pack- 
a-lunch workers rely on sandwiches*” 


And the fact that these fellows don’t stop with just 
a sandwich or two has no bearing on the case, except 
to increase the grand total. Bread is enjoyed daily in 
these tremendous quantities because bakers have 
made it so convenient. And so chock full of vitamins, 
so wholesome and appetizing, so good to eat. 


A great many leading, progressive bakers depend on 
us, as bakery flour specialists, for the principal ingre- 
dient in their products. So many in fact, that we’re 
first in bakery flours! If you are not already doing so, 
why not send a part of your business our way? We'll 


FIRST IN BAKERY FLOURS 


...in bulk flour shipments too! happily pay the freight on your telegram or telephone 
call... and give you the most pleasing product and 
service you've ever had! 


Commander- 


This from the WHEAT FLOUR INSTITUTE Which further says that 23 ‘ 


of all noor 1 lunches at home call for sandwiches, plus 7 of all evening 


MINNEAPOLIS #¢ KANSAS CITY 
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FOR REPORTING 
EXPORT BIDS 


The U.S. Department of Agricul- 


ture’s commodity offices have an- 
nounced a new policy of reporting 
sales of Commodity Credit Corp. 


grain on export bids immediately aft- 
er notices of acceptance are given suc- 
cessful bidders. 

This information, covering the total 
of export sales, the range of success- 
ful bids, the total of bids received 
and prices on each sale, is now re- 
leased daily by Washington and other 
commodity wire services 
and the customary channels of trade 
information and is made available im- 
mediately to the public and the trade 
at the office of release. 


offices to 





Warm, Dry Weather 
Aid to Maturity 
Of Spring Crop 


MINNEAPOLIS Warm drying 
weathe ver most of the spring 
wheat states during the period of 
Ju 10-16 pushe d crops to a point 


three to 
yu vee] will brin harvesting to 
ictivity. Line elev 
y that the 


vie is believed that 


ator per- 
ither, if it 


emain ood, holds the key to the 
t edult 

There were reports of hail ripping 

t in some counties in North 
Dakota approximate 1 week ago 
But t same weat! conditions 

uught needed rain to the same 

, Trade sources b e that any 

hail of less than area-wide 

destructive proportio! will not ma- 
teri cut productio! 

Ir f ireas topsoil moisture 1s 

disappearing, and some rain is need- 
ed t I wheat t iturity. Gen- 
! levelopment of the wheat in 
Nort Dakota is a little behind last 
ea Howeve! subsoil moisture is 
reportedly substantial in the areas 
where top soil supplle ire short. 
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new poucy avcort> Wheat Flour Production Advances 
4.8% During 1956-57 Crop Year 


Total U.S. wheat flour production 
in the 1956-57 crop year spurted up- 
ward, posting a gain of 48% from 
the previous year. This is the third 
consecutive year, and by far the best 
year, that a gain in production was 
recorded following several years of 
declining output. The 1955-56 crop 
year production was up 0.26% from 
the previous year, and the 1954-55 
crop year production was 1.6% above 
the preceding year 

Wheat flour production during 
1956-57 totaled 236,553,000 sacks as 
compared with 225,718,000 in 1955-56. 
There were 254 working days in 
1956-57, compared with 255 a year 
earlier. (For monthly details see ac- 
companying table.) 

The figures reported for the 1956- 
57 crop year are based on Bureau 
of the Census reports for the first 11 
months of the year and The North- 
western Miller estimates for June. 
(See bottom of this page.) 

Available data on flour exports for 
the crop year indicate that the in- 
crease in flour production in 1956- 
57 has resulted from a gain in ex- 
ports as was the case in 1955-56. 

A recent U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture report notes that for the first 
11 months of the crop year, flour 


1956-57 Crop 


Note: In Sacks (ewt.) 


Year Flour Production 


\ ‘ 
( Wheat Wht. flour 
Mont t ne mor round j-hour prod'r Flour 

No, of w la tot I setion (bu.) apacity % oO extract'n 

la ( =) (000 (in tor (000'a) (000'a) ipacit rate & 
July l a4 17.69 ; 1 41.266 1.073 78.4 1.5 
August ZA8 ; ” ’ ‘¢ 1 | 8 723 4 
Septembe ’ @ 8K9 ‘ ‘ | ‘ ™ 
Crctobe ; , ‘1 or l 1 ' 
Noven ; l 1 } ! ’ 
Decembs ii 1 Y j 
Januar 1 110,018 | me 
Febru } ’ ml 1 ; i i 
March ‘ 19.¢ 29 1,49 i ‘ 
Apri ! l 1 ” 
Ma ! i l f 
June ( soo* 1 ionee i} ’ ! ¥* ° 
195¢ 

nad yS1 f 1 i lef ' i 1 

*Figure derived from The Northwestern Miller Flour Key 

** hig ‘ le fi I luct nm using factor if iva 

tFigure derived from flour production using factor of 

*tFigure derived from Census Report for May 

ttFigure derived by adding total production and 4 ding 1 number { rkin i 
in year ( 4) 

iF igure derived by adding 11 months of Census totals t rhe Northw tern Miller June 
total 

{Figure derived by averaging the Census capacity reports for each mont! 

§l'igure derived by using Census capacity figures 
exports amounted to 59,632,422 bu from the previous year's 885,000 


in wheat equivalent, compared with 
45,077,000 bu. for the same period 
in 1955-56 and 41,917,000 bu. in 


1954-55 
Average wheat flour production in 
the year ended June 30, 1957, was 


approximately 931,000 sacks——-up 5.2% 
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TURBO MILLING—A discussion of the economic aspects of Pills 
bury Mills, Inc., new turbo milling process by Anthony ©, Owens, 


director of mill grain procurement for the firm 
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sacks 

The rate of flour production in 1956- 
57 was 86.4% of capacity as compar 
ed with 82.9% in 1955-56, a gain of 
3.5%. The flour extraction rate made 
a gain of 0.2%, from 72.3% in 1955- 
56 to 72.5% in 1956-57 

A daily gain of 10,000 sacks was 
made during the crop year. The 1956- 
57 figure for 24-hour capacity is 
1,078,000 sacks as compared with 
1,068,000 sacks in 1955-56 

BREAD (6 THE @TAFF OF LiFe 
ELEVATOR DESTROYED 

OKLAHOMA CITY-—A grain ele- 
vator owned by the Castro County 
Texas, was des 
troyed by fire causing a loss of $250,- 
000. The elevator 


construction and had a capacity of 


Grain Co., Dimmitt 


was of sheet iron 


5,000 bu. The fire was caused by a 
collision of a Butane truck and a Ft 
Worth & Denver Railroad freight 





June Flour Output Near 


I production | U.S. mills in 
June estimated on the basis of 
weel reports to The Northwestern 
Miller from mills believed to account 
for f the total U.S. output, 

nted to 17,996,100 sacks. Daily 


itput amounted to 899, 800 


sacks for 20 working days. June pro- 
duction decreased from May, 1957, 
but was more than for June, 1956 
There were 22 working days in May, 
1957, and 21 in June, 1956. Daily aver- 
age output in June was more than 
the June, 1956, average. The estimat- 


U.S. Wheat Flour Production for June, 1957 


Mills reporting to the Northwestern Miller are believed to account for approximately 
of the total U.S. wheat flour output. Figures for Buffalo, Kansas City and Minneapolis 


represent 100°, 


OLIS 


Int Northwest 


NORTHWEST 


r ‘ 


SOUTHWEST 
BUFFALO , 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHEAST. 
NORTH PACIFIC COAST 
TOTALS 
nt of U.S. Tot 
ADJUSTED ESTIMATES, US. 
AVERAGE PER DAY 


f the Cer 
May 1957 
| i of the Cen 


June, 1956 


of production at those points 


1,916,200 


In sacks 


June, May, June, 
1957 1957 1956 
882 500 904,400 830,300 


1,991,900 
2,396,300 
1,212,400 
1,663,400 


1,901,400 


2,798,700 
1,083,300 
3,931,500 


2,731,700 
1,059,700 
3,946,500 


5,006,200 


5,014,800 5,875,800 
2,274,900 2,331,800 1,972,000 
2,119,300 2,337,400 2,008,800 
1,145,400 1,298,800 1,270,300 
13,353,100 14,740,100 12,989,000 
74.2 74.1 75.0 
17,996,100 19,892,200* 17,318,700+ 
899,800 904,200* 824,700+ 


reported production of 19,383,000 sacks (881,000 daily) 


reported production of 17,648,000 sacks (840,000 daily) 


18 Million Sacks 


ed June production by U.S. mills of 
17,996,100 sack represented a de 
crease of 7.2% from May production 
of 19,383,000 sacks. Total output was 
* more than the 17,648,000-sack to 
tal for June, 1956. The June, 1957, es 
average output of 899 


Oe 


timated dail 


BOO sacks represented an increase of 
2.1% from the May average of 881,000 
Compared with the 840,000 
sack average in June, 1956, produc- 
tion in June this year was up 7.1% 
(See accompanying chart for changes 


sacks 


by areas.) 
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U. S. AVERAGE DAILY FLOUR PRODUCTION BY MONTHS 
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Terminal Merchants Assn. Opposes 
Bushel to Hundredweight Change 


KANSAS CITY-—-Strong opposition 
to any change from bushel to hun- 
dredweight basis of trading in grain 
was voiced by the Terminal Elevator 
Grain Merchants Assn. in a state- 
ment of policy issued by Frank A 
Thei Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain 
Co., Kansas City, who is president of 
the group 

The policy, adopted at the recent 
annual meeting in Minneapolis, lays 
particular stress on the volume char- 
acteristics of the bushel measurement 
and the grain storage difficulties that 
would be encountered in any aboli- 
tion of this standard, 

The policy statement is as follows: 

“The Terminal Elevator Grain 
Merchants Assn,, whose members 
operate most of the terminal elevator 
capacity in the US., definitely and 
Vivorously opposes changing from the 
‘bushel ystem to the ‘hundred- 
weight’ system 

“A USDA news release of April 26, 
1957, anm. neing the report on the 
study of ‘Cwt. vs. Bu.’ (Marketing 
Research Report No, 168), contained 
the following statement: “There was 
general agreement that the advan- 
taves would be lasting, while the dis- 
advantages would disappear after a 
period of adjustment,’ We take issue 
with this statement. The action taken 
by the Board of Directors of the 
Terminal Elevator Grain Merchants 
Assn. definitely shows that this im- 
portant segment of the grain trade 
‘veneral agreement’ with 
the change to ‘hundredweight,’ We 
are of the opinion that the disad- 
vantage of handling and storing 
vyrain on a ‘hundredweight’ basis 
would be lasting and would far out- 
weigh the advantages 


is not in 


“The bushel is two things a meas- 
ure of volume and a measure of 
weight. The ‘volume’ bushel is de- 
fined in the dictionary as a dry meas- 
ure containing 2150.42 cu. in. The 
‘weight’ bushel has been so desig- 
nated by the U.S. government in 
establishing the per bushel weights 
of grain wheat, 60 Ib.; barley, 48 
lb.; oats, 32 Ib, and rye and corn, 
56 Ib 

“A bushel of grain at the specified 
test weight will occupy approximate- 
ly a bushel of space, Changes in test 
weight will cause slight variations in 
the amount of space grain will oc- 
cupy. Thus, even taking into consider- 
ation the variations caused by test 
weight, there is a close correlation 
between bushels and space require- 
ment regardless of what grain is 
being considered, In other words, the 
bushel is the common denominator 
for all grains 


“A ‘hundredweight’ is a measure 





TWO MILLS RECEIVE 
FLOUR AWARDS 


WASHINGTON—The U.S, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
awards to two firms to supply a total 
of 4,409,000 Ib, all purpose flour de- 
livered to Gulf Coast ports for export 
to Bolivia under an International Co- 
operation Administration program. 
Burrus Mills, Ine., Dallas, received 
an award to supply 8,306,800 Ib. at 
$5.246 a 100 Ib., fas, west gulf ports, 
and Pillsbury Mills, Ine., received an 
award to supply 1,102,200 Ib, at $5.24 
a 100 tb, fas. east and west gulf 
ports. 





of weight only and has no relation 
to volume, Since elevator operation 
is essentially a volume business we 
must object as vigorously as possible 
to all attempts to change from the 
‘bushel’ system, which gives us both 
volume and weight, to a ‘hundred 
weight’ system which gives us weight 
only, 

“An elevator has a definite volume 
capacity or storage space. Space is 
essentially what an elevator operator 
is selling when he issues a storage 
receipt. The use of the ‘bushel’ in 
handling and storing grain facilitate 
charging the same amount for a giv- 
en amount of space whether the 
space is used for wheat or corn o1 
oats. Use of the ‘bushel’ also facili- 
tates figuring storage requirements 
and available capacities.” 
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John J. Walper, 83, 
Michigan Grain 


Dealer, Dies 
TOLEDO John J. Walper, 83 


prominent in the grain business in 
southern Michigan, died July 8 

A native of Ogden Township, Michi 
gan, Mr. Walper became the ownet1 
of his first grain elevator at Riga 
Mich., when he was only 21 years old 
At one time he also owned elevators 
in Blissfield, Ogden Station, Deerfield 
and Britton. He sold all but the Brit 
ton elevator in 1918. This elevator 
was completely destroyed in a $400 
000 fire last October and now is being 
rebuilt. 

Mr. Walper, who was in the grain 
business for more than 65 years, re 
tired as president of the J. J. Walper 
& Son Co. eight years ago but con 
tinued to take an active interest in 
the business afterward 





James J. Lynch 


GRAIN BROKER — James J. Lynch 
has announced his establishment as 
an independent futures broker in 
Chicago. He is a member of the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade where he will 
specialize in wheat futures trading. 
For the last nine years he has been 
associated with the Uhlmann Grain 
Co., Kansas City, as manager of the 
coarse grain department, Before that 
he represented Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
in the grain merchandising division 
in Kansas City and Chicago for three 
years. He was a member of the Kan- 
sas City Board of Trade for 10 years, 
and was a member of the Chicago 
Exchange in 1956-57. Mr. Lynch plans 
to move his family—wife and five 
children—to Chicago in the near *u- 
ture. Mr. Lynch’s father, the late 
John J. Lynch, started in the grain 
business in 1898 in Chicago, and was 
a grain broker and member of the 
Chicago Board of Trade from 1909- 
1952. © 





Wheat Flour Institute 
309 West Jackson Boulevard 
Chicago 6, Illinois 


Dear Mr. Lampman 


that sandwich consumption reache 
and food service establishments, 
tritive value and economy 


finite variety as sandwiches, they 





Government Lauds 


DEPARTMENT OF 
Washington 


Mr. H. H, Lampman, Executive Director 


I am pleased to learn that plans for your annual tribute to the sand 
wich, by means of the August National Sandwich Month celebration 
are now nearing completion and that you and your organization are 
looking forward to an energetic and enthusiastic promotional event 

It is particularly fitting that August should be selected as a time to 
emphasize the sandwich, for it is during the warm days of late summe! 


t appeals to all—for convenience, nu- 


National Sandwich Month provide 
utilization of foods in plentiful supply 
host of other foods from our farms and processing plants. Served in in 


foods—-salads, soups, beverages, and desserts—-to delight the consumer, 
and provide a ready market for farm 
less to say, any promotional activity that will bring about 
consumption and fair returns to all concerned through established chan- 
nels of trade has our full endorsement and support, and is certainly to 
be preferred over costly government purchase and storage programs 
Again, I commend you and the other organizations affiliated with 
you in the August National Sandwich Month observance, and wish you 
every success in your venture. A campaign that 
and producer, serves the public interest, and is worthy of the complete 
support of all elements of the food trade and food service industry 


Sincerely yours, 


Sandwich Month 


AGRICULTURE 


2), DA 


July 2, 1957 


peak. Served in millions of homes 
also an excellent medium for the 

not only wheat products, but a 
often combined with many other 


nd food industry products, Need- 


increased 


serves both consumer 


(Signed) TRUE D. MORSE 
Acting Secretary 
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Myth of Reopened 
Mills Should Be 
Ended—-MNF 


CHICAGO The Millers National 
Federation has called attention to 
the facts about the number of idle 
mills which were refurbished and re- 
opened during 1942-48 as compared 
with the number of idle mills which 
were reported to have been put back 
in operation. . 

“One of the most persistent myths 
about the milling business is the idea 
that during the years from 1942 to 
1948 a large number of idle mills 
were refurbished and _ reopened,” 
MNF said. “We once heard a govern- 
ment official say that this was what 
happened in hundreds of cases during 
that time. Even more amazing is the 
fact that millers themselves fall into 
the error of saying that a lot of idle 
mills were reopened during the war 
and postwar years. 

“What are the facts? Just nine 
mills in the entire U.S. which had 
been idle were reoponed from 1942 to 
1948 inclusive. The total capacity of 
these mills was less than 25,000 ecwt. 
daily. In the 27-year period for which 
we have kept records, only 24 idle 
mills were reopened. This does not 
count mills which were down for very 
temporary periods. The fact is that 
when a mill is once closed, the 
chances of its being reopened are de- 
cidedly slim. 

“In any event, it is time to dispose 
of the fairy story about a large num- 
ber of mills having been reopened 
during the '40's.” 


BREAD iG THE STAFF OF LirFe—— 


California Grain Mills 
Decline in Number 


SAN FRANCISCO—There was a 
slight decline in the number of grain 
mill producing firms in California 
between mid-1955 and the summer of 
1956, according to a report of the 
California state department of em- 
ployment, but the number of per- 
sons at work in these companies re- 
mained at about the same level. 

An estimated 8,100 wage and salary 
workers were employed in grain mills 
during the summer of 1956 and about 
the same number the year previous, 
but the number of reporting firms 
dropped from 242 to 228. 

Production workers in this indus- 
try earned an average of $89.55 dur- 
ing May of the current year, accord- 
ing to the division of labor statistics 
and research of the department of 
industrial relations, in comparison 
with $87.07 average the previous May. 
The average hourly workweek drop- 
ped fractionally from 41.1 to 41.0 
hours, and the earnings rose from 
$2.12 to $2.18 per hour on the average 
during the same period. 


-———GREAD 1S THE STAFF OF Lire—— 


Name of Colorado 


Institution Changed 


FORT COLLINS, COLO. — Colo- 
rado'’s land-grant institution, pre- 
viously known as Colorado A&M Col- 
lege, has recently become Colorado 
State University. 

The change in name was approved 
by the Colorado general assembly 
and signed into law by the governor 
“in recognition of the growth in sta- 
ture and service achieved by the in- 
stitution in recent decades,” said 
William E. Morgan, university presi- 
dent. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Discussion on the Economic Aspects 


Of Pillsbury Turbo Milling Process 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Following is the 
text of a talk on the economic as- 
pects of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., new tur- 
bo milling process which was deliv- 
ered by Anthony C. Owens, director 
of mill grain procurement for Pills- 
bury Mills, before a grain marketing 
seminar at the Minneapolis Grain 
Exchange July 12. 


INCE the first announcement of 
S use of the turbo-milling process 
by Pillsbury was made about two and 
one half months ago, the subject has 
matter of speculation 
and rumor, not only among wheat 
farmers but in the grain trade. I do 
not pretend to be an expert on the 
technical aspects of this milling pro- 
cess, but I would like to give you a 
better idea of just what this is all 
about and my own impressions of the 


been a some 


effects which this process might have 
on milling grain procurement poli- 
CieCsS 

Some of you have no doubt read in 


your newspapers and trade publica- 
tions about the turbo milling process 
Words were used which were strange 


to most of us such as, “protein shift- 
ing ‘air classification,’ “turbo- 
rinding”’ and “turbo-separation.” I 
hope to clear up any misunderstand- 
ing that exists in your minds about 
the meaning of these terms and what 


means to the wheat far- 
mers here in the Northwest 

To start, let’s talk about the wheat 
kernel itself and what is done to it 
in the conventional milling process 
In the milling of wheat, the main ob- 
jective is to separate the bran and 
outer layers including the germ from 
the inner berry or endosperm as com- 
pletely as possible. The 


this proces 


endosperm is 
pulverized by passing through a se- 
grinding operations to form 
flour. This, in turn, is passed through 
numerous silk or nylon screens 

You will probably conclude that 
any product sifted through such a 
fine cloth is as uniform in particle 


ries of 


ze as it can possibly be made. This, 
however, is not so. These openings in 
the silk cloths are measured in mi- 
cron ind just as matter of infor- 
mation, a micron i 1/1,000th of a 
millimeter while a millimeter is 


1/10th of a centimeter. A centimeter 
is a little less than 4/10th of one 


inch » when we use a screen of ap- 
proximately 75 microns, it has open- 
ings which are approximately 


3/1,000ths of an inch across. There 


than 14,000 openings in a 
inch of this 


ire more 


creen 
Flour Description 


Flour is not a powder milled from 
a homogenous substance. It is milled 
of living plant tissues, composed of a 
number of compounds 
Under a microscope we can distin- 
uish chunks of whole and fractured 
endosperm cells, cell wall matter, 
f and fragments 


biochemical 


free starch granules 
matter in different de- 
rees of freedom from other compo- 


f protein 


Flour also contains particles of free 
particles of free protein and 
particles plu idhering pro- 


[hese individual parts of flour are 


definitely different in size. Large par- 
ticl consisting of starch and pro- 
tein will measure 50 microns and 
higher. They are still small enough 
to pass easily through our finest bolt- 


ing screens Free starch particles 
will measure anywhere from 1 to 50 
microns in size while particles of free 
protein measure 5 microns or less. 

Now, in addition to different par- 
ticle sizes, flour particles have dif- 
ferent flow dynamic properties. The 
bulk of starch granules is larger, 
they have streamlined shapes, and 
their density is higher than protein 
density. It is difficult for an air 
stream to pick them up and lift or 
move them by. drag. Protein parti- 
cles, on the other hand, are irreg- 
ular in shape and are not stream- 
lined. They have a lower density, so 
it is relatively easy for an air current 
to drag protein particles from among 
the endosperm cells, and this is the 
basis for Pillsbury’s protein shifting 
process. 


Development of Process 


You might be interested in learn- 
ing how Pillsbury worked into the 
development of this new process, be- 
cause I do not believe the story has 
ever been publicized. Many years ago, 
our milling development group head- 
ed up by Tibor Rozsa, working in 
cooperation with our quality control 
and research departments, began an 
investigation of vortex type air sep- 
arators. It was thought that these 
separators might replace mechanical 
sifting operations which require fine 
bolting cloths. It was also hoped that 
they might improve the quality of 
some flour grades without impairing 
the extraction rate 

These experiments produced a com- 
pletely unexpected result. Using air 
vortex equipment, our scientists were 
able to separate ordinary flour into 
particle groups which could not be 
obtained with conventional milling 
equipment. While they had expected 
that these new fractions would differ 
from each other in particle size, 
they were surprised to discover that 
the new fractions also differed chem- 
ically One fraction contained a 
startling concentration of protein 
The scientists referred to this new 
phenomenon as “protein shift.” 

Subsequently commercially avail- 
able separators were systematically 
investigated. As the studies progress- 
ed, it became apparent that the most 
promising machine for accomplishing 
protein shift was the Hurricane Pul- 
verizer and Air Classifier which was 
developed by H. G. Lykken. The fun 
damental conception of hurricane 
grinding and air classification was 
then adapted to the design of flour 





director of mill grain procurement 
Grain Exchange 


ducing and 


tion 


nished at this time 





HIGHLIGHTS OF TALK 
ON TURBO MILLING 


ERE are the highlights of the talk on Pillsbury 
turbo milling process which was delivered by Anthony C 


® Turbo milling has been developed not 1 
ment, the conventional milling process Throug! ne 
air classification system, it is 1 ble to make 
on flours that could not be made with conve: 

e This process should take some of the emphasis off wheat selec 


@ The process does not manufacture protei: 
for concentrating protein already present in the wheat kerne] 

& There is no present economic justification for an expensive 
milling installation in the Northwest to i: crease 
strength and tolerance of spring wheat flours 

@ More technica! information about this proces 


processi! “turbo separators and 
“turbo grinde: These machines and 
the new milling processes developed 
with them use an application of the 


air vortex principle 
ous man-made “hurricanes 
flour particles are 
separated 

Turbo milling machinery ha 
installed in our Enid mill and is now 
getting into When flour 
is delivered to the separator, it is 
mixed with air 
The separator 
the lighter smaller size, ir 
regularly shaped protein matter frag 
ments from the heavier 
granules 


to create numer- 
in which 


reduced and then 
been 
operation 


and suspended in it 
ubsequently floats out 
density 


larger starch 


Separation Procedure 

One traction of the flour is dis 
charged from the turbo 
through the small cyclone collector 
hanging on the side, while another 
fraction is discharged it 
pension through the housing 
of the fan on the very bottom into a 
collector 

The turbo grinder has a flour inlet 
on the top at the motor end and the 
flour leaves the machine at the oppo 
site end The flour is thoroughly 
mixed with air upon entering this 
machine and } whirled about be 
tween turbine blades for the desired 
air cyclonic type size reduction 

From what you have heard so far 
you can conclude that this is a ma 
chine which has been developed not 
to replace but to supplement the con 
ventional milling Through 
the use of this air reducing and air 
classification system, it is possible to 


separator 


an air Sus 


scroll 


pro ess 


make separations on flour that could 
not be made with conventional mill 
ing equipment. But to find a practi 
cal and application for 
this process, it is once 


economical 
again nece 
sary to talk about wheat 

Most of you know that wheat ha 
been under cultivation for thousand 
There are hundred and 
hundreds of different 
wheat belonging to different classes 
and the 
qualities 


ol years 


varieties of 


differ in milling and baking 
dep nding on varietk soil 
climate and certain genetic changes 
Millers are restricted to the type of 


wheat raised in the areas from which 


they can originate grain that will 
transit through their mills to its ulti 
mate destination on a basis competi 
tive with that of other miller As 


new wheat irieties are introduced 


as farmis practices change, and a 


climatic condition ar’ oO at time 





Mills, Ine., new 
(owen 

before a ninar at the Minneapolis 
eplace, but to suppl 
use of th iir re 
| eparation 
tional milling equipment 


Rather, it is a proce 


turbo 


either the protein or 


cannot be fur 
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NEW EQUIPMENT — Totally new 
equipment had to be designed and 
constructed by Pillsbury milling tech- 
nologists to convert the results of 
laboratory experiments into a new 
commercial process, Turbo separators 
like this one are now being manufac- 
tured in the company's Minneapolis 
plant under license from Microcyclo- 
mat Co., Minneapolis. 


must the origin of wheat supplies be 
modified to meet the mill's require 
ments; that is, up until the introduc 
tion of turbo milling 


Use Illustrated 

To illustrate this, a number of 
years ago Pillsbury built a mill and 
mix plant in Springfield, Ill, in the 
heart of what was at that time a soft 
wheat producing Our growth 
in the mix field required a consider 
able volume of high quality soft red 
winter wheat. As the production of 
soft wheat in Illinois and Missouri 
was replaced by a Pawnee type of 
hard wheat, the immediately avail 
able wheat supply increased in pro- 
tein content and the kernel hardness 
shifted from true softness toward 
semi-hardness 


were forced 
to go to Indiana, Michigan and Ohio 
for our soft wheat supplies at a pen 
alty in price over the local wheats 
which had previously been available 
Then in 1953 we installed new turbo 
mills in Springfield and achieved a 
number of benefits through protein 
shifting by effectively producing cake 
flour from the semi-hard Illinois 
wheat kernels 

The quality and uniformity of our 
cake flour were greatly improved, In 
addition, some new premium products 
were created, The first of these was 
a very high protein flour which we 
called Beevo. This product contained 
20 or 21% protein, and even though 
it was in a a by-product of a 
soft wheat mill, it had strength and 
tolerance characteristics which made 
it desirable for several special bak- 
ing purposes. The amount of Beevo 
which we are able to produce is, of 
limited; and we cannot fill 
all the orders we receive for this 
flour Other specialized flours for 
pecial baking purposes are under de- 
velopment and we expect that some 
of them will be ready for 
within the next few months 

Turning now from Illinois and the 
central states to the Texas-Oklaho- 


As a consequence, we 


SC TING 


course 


release 


ma-Kansas area, we encounter a 
completely different situation with 
which the miller must cope. Our 


southwestern hard winter wheats are 
usually milled into flour for bread 
Breadmaking to a great extent has 
moved from the home into commer- 
cial bakeries where large scale pro- 
duction through mechanical opera- 


tions demands a flour with a consid- 
strength and tol- 
Bread flour for a commercial 
bake shop should have gluten char- 
TURBO MILLANG on page 27) 


erable amount of 


erance 


(Turn to 
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WASHINGTON-— Production of all 
wheat is estimated at 940 million 
bushels by U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture in its crop summary of July 
1. This is 31 million bushels less than 
forecast by USDA on June 1, 

The prospective crop is 6% less 
than the 1956 crop of 997 million 
bushels and 17% smaller than the 
average production of 1,131 million 
bushel 

Winter wheat production, estimat- 
ed at 715 million bushels, is 21 mil- 
lion bushels less than the June 1 fore- 
cast and the 1956 crop. 

All spring wheat production is es- 
timated at 225 million bushels as 
compared with 262 million bushels in 
1956 and the average of 269 million 
bushels. Durum production is expect- 
ed to be about the same as last year 
with July 1 prospects indicating a 
crop of nearly 40 million bushels. 

Total acreave of all wheat harvest- 
ed for grain in 1957 is expected to be 
the smallest since 1904, The indicated 
43.2 million acres far harvest is 6.7 
million or 13% less than the acreage 
harvested in 1956 and 34% less than 
the average, The 49.7 million acres 
seeded in the fall of 1956 and the 
spring of 1957 is 18% less than the 
60.7 million acres seeded for harvest 
in 1956 and a third less than the av- 
erage 

Current indications point to an all 
wheat abandonment and diversion of 
6.5 million acres-13% of the total 
planted, This compares with 
18%, or nearly 11 million acres, not 
harvested for grain last year, the re- 
port said 

The text of the report, which was 
released July 10, follows: 


Winter Wheat 


A winter wheat crop of 715 million 
bushels is in prospect for 1957, nearly 
21 million bushels less than forecast 
last month. This is 3% below the 
735 million bushels produced last year 
and compares with the average of 
862 million bushels, The yield a har- 
vested acre is estimated at a record 
23 bu. which compares with last year’s 
vield of 20.6 bu. and the average of 
18.6 bu 

The harvest of the winter wheat 
crop to date has generally been dis- 
The southern Great 
Plains and lower Mississippi River 
states experienced a frustrating har- 
vest season Frequent light to ex- 
tremely heavy rains fell over this 
area during most of June, greatly de- 
laying harvest operations as well as 
causing serious production — losses. 
Yields in the South Atlantic and 
South Central states generally turned 
earlier expectations as 
June rains delayed harvest and in- 
creased shattering losses. Offsetting 
the disappointments in the southern 
areas were improved yield prospects 
in most northern and western states 
crop responded to continued 
favorable moisture and weather con- 
dition 

The Kansas crop declined during 
June as rains kept combines out of 
ripe fields while yields were being re- 
duced by lodging, shattering and 
flooding. Development of the wheat 
was generally late this year with ma- 
turity about two weeks behind recent 
years 

Rains during and since maturity 
delayed harvest operations even fur- 


acrenye 


appointing 


out below 


as the 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Wheat Production Estimated 
Now at 940 Million Bushels; 
Decrease 6% from 1956 


ther, with harvest now three to four 
weeks behind the usual period in 
southern counties. By the end of 
June, only about 5% of the acreage 
had been harvested compared with 
nearly 90% a year ago. Much of the 
acreage is down which will slow the 
progress of harvest and increase dan- 
ger of additional serious losses should 
rains continue through the first half 
of July. Only a limited quantity had 
arrived at markets by July 1 with 
quality showing wide variation, being 
above average from east-central and 
south central areas but exceedingly 
low for southeastern counties 


Oklahoma Harvest 

The rains continued in Oklahoma 
throughout most of June making har- 
vest difficult in most areas and im- 
possible in some. The grain was ready 
for harvest by early June but com- 
bines could not operate due to the 
wet, soggy condition of the ground 
As the rains continued, yields and 
quality declined steadily. Clearing 
weather during the last weeks of 
June enabled harvest to move ahead 
rapidly in southern and southwestern 
counties, but north central and east- 
ern areas were still delayed by rain 
with further deterioration probable 
Test weight is running well below 
last year with some sections report- 
ing unusually low weights 

In Texas, wheat harvest has been 
completed except in the Panhandle 
area. Harvest over much of north 
Texas was mostly a salvage opera- 
tion as torrential rains and wind 
storms drenched and flattened fields 


just at maturity. Harvest has been 
completed in the low rolling plains 
under more favorable weather con- 
ditions though much grain was shriv- 
elled and light. Harvest in the Pan- 
handle area should reach a peak in 
early July with yields expected to be 
higher than indicated a month earli- 
er, 

Winter wheat prospects in Nebras- 
ka, South Dakota and Colorado made 
sharp improvement during June un- 
der near ideal moisture and weather 
conditions and now give promise of 
excellent yields. Harvest has started 
in Nebraska and Colorado but will 
not be general until about mid-July. 
Local damage has resulted from ex- 
cessive rains and hail and the pres- 
ence of disease poses a minor threat 
but the general prospects for the 
three-state area are most favorable 

Sharp reductions in the crop oc- 
curred in Illinois and Missouri with 
a more moderate reduction in Indi- 
ana. This three-state area received 
an abundance of June moisture which 
adversely affected yields as lodging, 
diseases and flooding took their toll 
Harvest was running well behind a 
year ago and early July rains further 
delayed progress. Quality of the grain 
is well below last year with light test 
weight and berry discoloration 


Northwest Prospects 

Wheat prospects in the Northwest 
generally improved during June with 
adequate moisture supplies and fa- 
vorable temperatures increasing yield 
prospects in Washington, Idaho and 
Oregon, Montana yields are reported 
the same as the previous month and 
are well above last year and average. 
Subsoil moisture supplies are limited 
ind additional rains are needed to 
maintain the present favorable pros- 
pects 

Most southern states from Arkan- 
sas eastward experienced a disap- 
(Turn to USDA CROP REPORT on page 25) 


WINTER WHEAT 





ab bias Kereage ~ ~~ | Yield per acre ee Production ~~ _ 
Harvested For : , P >» 4 ft : Indi- 
State Kvérage :~ ose,  iharvest; Average . sae a pe : ne 1956 ; poe 
19h6-55 1956 1957 : 1946-55 x . OR - 1946-55: . 1 
ee CL PEEP Sd * oenewe oan a2 @ & aoa) awn e eee = = 1987 -_- 
1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 
acres acres acres Bushels Bushels Bushels bushels bushels bushels 
N.Y. : 380 310 25 28.0 31.0 34.0 10,624 9,610 6,534 
N.J. : 73 52 50 25.3 29.0 31.0 1,623 1,508 1,550 
Pa. : Bho 577 548 23.4 27.0 28.0 19,425 15,579 15,344 
Ohio * 2,061 1,526 1,434 24.8 26.0 26.0 50,834 39,676 40,152 
Ind. : 1,508 1,186 1,222 23.7 30.0 28.5 35,497 35,580 34,827 
Ill. : 1,645 1,608 1,721 23.5 37.0 25.0 39,204 59,496 3,025 
Mich. : 1,204 1,043 991 26.8 30.0 30.0 32,201 31,290 29,730 
Wis. : 30 ak ak 24.0 27.5 27.0 726 660 C48 
Minn. : 67 37 33 19.7 24,0 23.0 1,304 888 759 
Iowa : 184 115 116 21.2 18,0 26.0 3,654 2,070 43,016 
Mo. : 1,424 1,660 1,693 21.6 30.0 26.0 30,959 49,800 44,018 
8.Dak. : 324 317 365 15.' 13,0 22.0 5,132 4,121 8,030 
Nebr. : 3,877 3,308 2,612 20.4 19.0 27.0 78,974 62,852 75,9 
Kans, : 12,233 9,244 5,084 15.6 15.5 18.5 194,916 143,262 94,054 
Del. : 54 3 29 20.2 31.0 30.0 1,060 961 870 
Md. : 277 172 162 20.8 27.5 27.0 5,620 4,730 4,374 
Va. : 377 266 2u7 20.6 27.0 21.0 7,588 7,235 5,187 
W.Va. : 63 ho 3 20.3 24.0 24.0 1,264 960 744 
N.C. : Bu 362 344 18.6 25.5 20.0 7,1bh 9,231 6,880 
8.C. : 170 179 186 16.8 22.5 18.5 2,647 4,028 3,441 
Ga. : 134 116 102 15.6 21.0 17.0 2,091 2,436 1,734 
Ky. : 266 207 199 18,1 26.5 24.0 4,751 5,486 4,776 
Tenn. : 256 205 1% 16.0 2.5 18.0 4,063 4,612 3,510 
Ala. : 18 80 120 18.0 23.0 19.0 327 1,840 2,260 
Mise, : 16 18 162 22.4 26.0 25.0 %3 504 4&,050 
Ark, : 4) 56 158 17.4 26.5 18.5 770 2,735 2,923 
la. : Y1t7 35 105 1/22.0 20.0 18.0 1/374 700 1,890 
Okla. +: 5,439 4,198 3,400 12.9 16.0 12.5 78,900 67,166 42,500 
Texas 4,022 2,111 2,259 10.8 12.5 15.0 47,339 26,366 33,885 
Mont. . 1,541 1,215 1,612 20.8 20.5 26.0 32,575 24,926 47,112 
Idaho : 614 652 589 24.6 28.0 29.5 19,903 16,535 17,376 
Wyo. : 257 23% 226 18.7 18.5 22.0 4,757 4&,403 4,972 
Colo. 2,356 1,636 1,423 15.4 11.0 22.5 39,404 17,996 32,018 
N.Mex. : 266 114 105 7. 8.0 13.5 2,526 gi2 1,418 
Ariz. 25 58 55 25.1 30.0 31.0 517 +#41,740 1,705 
Utah 309 256 210 17.1 17.0 19.0 5,264 4,352 3,950 
Nev. 4 2 4 26.5 31.0 26.0 119 62 112 
Wash. 2,138 1,315 1,683 26.5 29.5 36.0 60,645 38,792 60,588 
Oreg. 807 622 634 26.6 31.5 33.0 21,655 19,593 20,922 
Calif oe 2 Oe: 19.0 _ _ 21.0 — 21.5. _ 12,137_ 8,253 6,255_ 
U.S. * 46,477 35,637 31,075 16. 20 23.0 862,471 734,995 715,124 


1/ Short-time average. 
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Western Canadian 
Crop Conditions 
Disappointing 


WINNIPEG Western Canada’s 
crops deteriorated during the past 
week. Inadequate moisture reserves 
and blistering temperatures put the 
skids under large acreages in Sas- 
katchewan and Alberta that urgently 
need very generous rains. Apart from 
the northwest section of the pro- 
vince, Manitoba’s moisture condition 
generally runs from good to excessive 
and in the eastern districts the area 
of crop damage by drowning has ex- 
tended. 

Taking the west as a whole, the 
general condition is still above aver- 
age, but the rate of deterioration 
during the past week was shattering 
in some districts. These are located 
chiefly in the western half of Sas- 
katchewan and the eastern and 
northern sections of Alberta. In ad- 
dition, hail storms were numerous in 
all three provinces with damage 
ranging from light to severe. One 
cut an average two-mile swath for 
more than 200 miles across central 
Saskatchewan. 

All reports indicate that crop pros- 
pects have been jolted and caution 
that further serious setbacks are 
positive unless copious rains are re- 
ceived immediately over the dry sec- 
tions of the west which are extensive 
and lacking badly in reserve mois- 
ture supplies. Crops held up surpris- 
ingly well in these areas until the 
heat hit. Temperatures across west- 
ern Canada climbed through the 
high 80’s and well up in the 90’s and 
held there most of the week. Pre- 
cipitation from thunderstorms gener- 
ally was of little importance. 

In the excessively wet areas of 
eastern Manitoba many points re- 
ceived rains of close to six inches in 
less than two weeks. In the drouth 
sections of Saskatchewan and Alber- 
ta, however, precipitation since the 
beginning of April has been as little 
as 32% of normal at a number of 
points. 

The Searle Grain Co. precipitation 
report to July 8 says “the crop is now 
drawing heavily upon existing mois- 
ture reserves and nothing short of 
an immediate general rain is likely 
to make any very great change in a 
deteriorating situation.”’ Growing sea- 
son rains from April 1 to July 8, ac- 
cording to the report, were 67% of 
normal in Alberta; 68% in Saskatche- 
wan and 100% of normal in Mani- 
toba, with the weighted average for 
the three prairie provinces at 71% of 
normal. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


Pioneer Firm Moves 


To New Building 


LA GRANDE, ORE.—The Pioneer 
Flouring Mill Co. of this city has 
moved into its new office plant, re- 
placing an old structure which was 
struck by a car last spring. The old 
building has been dismantled. 

The office staff consists of Fred 
Kiddle, president; Merton Kiddle, vice 
president; Vern Hooper, bookkeeper; 
Gilbert Baron, traffic manager, and 
Ed Draper, in charge of the agricul- 
tural chemical and fertilizer depart- 
ment. 

The company is one of the oldest 
in eastern Oregon. The firm was orig- 
inally incorporated by Ed. Kiddle, W. 
H. Hunter and Chet Bidwell, the lat- 
ter being the head miller for a num- 
ber of years. 
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Modified Subsidy Proposal 
Put Forward by Traders 
As Compromise Effort 





Robert E. Graves 


FLOUR BUYER RETIRES—Herbert H. Wurtz has retired as flour buyer for 
the baked foods manufacturing division of the Kroger Co., Cincinnati, as re- 
ported in The Northwestern Miller, July 9, 1957, page 18. Flour buying is now 
being handled by Robert E. Graves, who is in charge of purchasing for the 
firm’s bakery manufacturing division. Mr. Wurtz was honored by his associ- 
ates in the company at a farewell dinner at the Cincinnati Club, July 10. He 
received a wrist watch engraved with a legend indicating his length of serv- 
ice with the Kroger firm. Another memento of the occasion was a bound book 
entitled “This Is Your Life”, which was composed of many letters from Mr. 
Wurtz’s friends in the company and the milling industry. 





Standard Milling Report Discloses 
Profit Gain Over Preceding Year 


KANSAS CITY—Net profits of the 
Standard Milling Co. for the 11 
months ended April 30, the end of a 
new fiscal year, exceeded those of the 
preceding 12 months, the company 
report, which was issued July 16, re- 
veals. The net was $400,164 as com- 
pared with $321,053 for the preceding 
yeal 

“The change in the fiscal year to 
end on April 30 instead of May 31 
as heretofore, was made to ease the 
heavy work pressure brought about 
each year by the closing of the fiscal 
period at approximately the same 
time as the commencement of the 
wheat harvest and the consequent 
rush of activity in grain and account- 
ing departments,” the report said 

For the 11 months ending April 30, 
Standard had a net profit (after pro- 
vision for the federal and state in- 
come taxes) of $400,164 as compared 
with net profit after taxes of $321,- 
053 for the fiscal year that ended May 
31, 1956. Income from operations, be- 
fore provisions for income taxes, fol 
the 11 months to April 30 was $750,- 
164 as compared to $947,010 for the 
period ended May 31, 1956. In the 
fiscal year ended May 31, 1956, the 
company absorbed a loss of $247,857 
on the sale of certain assets no longz- 
er used for milling purposes which 
reduced the net profit before income 
taxes for that 12 month year to 
$699,153 

Dividends of 5¢ a share on both 


class “A” and class “B” stock were 
paid at Aug. 15, 1956; Nov. 15, 1956; 
Feb. 15, 1957, and May 15, 1957, mak- 
ing a total of 20¢ a share paid and 
declared within the 11 month period 
ended April 30 

Commenting on developments dur- 
ing the year, the report said: “The 
company has embarked on a mod- 
ernization and improvement program 
at its Buffalo mill. This program will 
extend over a period of several years, 
and is the result of a detailed engi- 
neering survey designed to improve 
our method of manufacturing as well 
as to contribute to top quality pro- 
duction. Definite results of money 
spent during the past two years are 
now being experienced. Prior to July 
1, 1956, the company had operated its 
3uffalo mill in a leased building. A 
very favorable purchase was nego- 
tiated as of July 1, 1956, and the 
company now owns this property. We 
will continue to make every effort 
to maintain all equipment and physi- 
cal properties in proper operating 
condition 

“During the past year Standard 
Milling Co. has been actively en- 
gaged in the grain end of the gov- 
ernmental barter program and drouth 
relief program. These have served to 
offset reductions in storage income 
occasioned in part by the govern- 
mental programs for disposal of agri- 
cultural surplus commodities.” 


Standard Milling Company 


Comporative Statement of Profit and Loss 


June |, 1956, to 


June |, 1955, to 
April 30, 1957 


May 31, 1956 


Income from sale of goods and services $16,153,327 $17,487,021 
Cost of goods and services 13,490,765 14,607,567 
GROSS PROFIT $ 2,662,562 $ 2,879,454 
Selling, edvertising and administration expenses 1,671,631 1,752,228 
PROFIT FROM OPERATIONS $ 990,931 $ 1,127,226 
i tangy Meike 240.767 180:216 
PROFIT BEFORE SPECIAL CHARGES, INCOME TAXES §$ 750,164 $ 947,010 
Less: Loss on disposition of buildings, machinery, equipment 247,657 
PROFIT BEFORE INCOME TAXES $ 750,164 $ 699,153 
Provision for Federal and State Income Taxes 350,000 378,100 


PROFIT FOR THE PERIOD 


$ 400,164 $ 321,053 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 

WASHINGTON The grain trade 
has modified its request for the adop 
tion of a single uniform subsidy, in 
place of the present multiple system 
for wheat exports by putting forward 
a compromise proposal which officials 
of the U.S. Department of Agricul 
ture are now considering At the 
same time, the majority voice of the 
trade has reaflirmed its faith in the 
original suggestion for one subsidy 
at all coastal ranges 

Spokesman for the special commit 
tee of the National Grain Trade 
Council at a meeting with officials in 
Washington on July 11 was Carl Far 
rington, Archer-Daniels-Midland Co 
After detailing the case for the adop 
tion of a single subsidy, he said that 
the committee, having appraised the 
feeling at USDA, recommended the 
adoption of a program which, in view 
of trade meetings and discussions 
would be acceptable to all segments 
of the industry. It was suggested to 
the CSS officials that this program 
would overcome any difficulties that 
the government might believe to ex 
ist at the present time to preclude 
the adoption now of a single subsidy 
rate 

Program Detailed 

NGTC explains that, under the ree 
ommended program, a single export 
subsidy would be set for export off 
the Gulf and Atlantic coasts for all 
classes of wheat, except durum and 
spring wheat, with a single export 
subsidy separately applied to the 
West coast for all classes of wheat 
except durum and spring wheat. A 
single subsidy would be set for the 
export of durum and one for the ex 
port of spring wheat off all coasts 
The subsidies would operate on a 
day to day basis 

In making the offer of a compro- 
mise with the original proposal, the 
committee, through Mr. Farrington, 
repeated its firm belief in the sound 
ness of the single subsidy principle as 
against the present multiple system 
and explained that because of this 





NO EFFECT ON FLOUR 
SUBSIDY SEEN 


The recommended changes in the 
make-up of the subsidies on wheat 
exports, if adopted, are unlikely to 
bring about any alteration in the sys- 
tem of setting the flour subsidy. The 
flour subsidy has been divorced from 
the wheat subsidy for several years. 
Flour has an edge over wheat at all 
coastal ranges and this situation is 
likely to remain. Milling industry 
concern over the single subsidy pro 
posal appears to have been largely 
centered around soft red wheat. It 
was supposed by some members of 
the trade that under the original sub 
sidy proposal soft red wheat might 
have been made the most desirable 
export variety if, for example, the 
soft red wheat price was substanti- 
ally lower than hard winter. Some 
sections of the trade still feel that 
the compromise proposal does not 
answer the difficulty since soft red 
wheat will carry the same subsidy as 
the Gulf. 
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confidence, it was willing to take a 
step-by-step method to convince the 
government that the single subsidy 
was the better avenue to maximum 
exports and reduced surpluses of the 
Wheat varieties in heaviest supply 
Also it would give the CSS officials 
the machinery of inventory manage 
ment which they see as a necessary 
implement in meeting the surplus re 
duction problem 

Mr. Farrington, speaking for the 
committee, pointed out that the flue 
tuations and discrepancies of the 
present multiplh ubsidy rate pro 
cedure produce serious repercussions 
through the grain trade; disturb re 
lationships between markets; produce 
abnormal movements of wheat, and 
create uncertaintie which should 
not, and need not, be created. He told 
the officials that the idea of a uni 
form single subsidy applicable to all 
classes of wheat and all coasts, as of 
any given time, had been the subject 
of extended discussions at a number 
of meetings of the council's directors 
Mr. Farrington also stated that a 
substantial majority of the council's 
members favored the principle of a 
uniform subsidy rate and that only a 
very small minority opposed this 
principle 

Mr. Farrington stated that the ma 
jority view of the grain trade is that 
1 single uniform subsidy rate applic 
able to all classes of wheat at all 
coasts as of any given time would 

@ Give the nearest possible ap 
proach to free market conditions that 
is possible under present government 
price supports 
@ Provide the greatest equity to 
| producer and trade elements; 


a 
@ Provide the government with the 

lowest cost per bushel exported be 
(Tu SUBSIDY PLANS on page 4) 


SREAD 16 THE @TAFE yw lire 


USDA Requests Supply 
Of Wind Ventilators 
To Use in CCC Bins 


WASHINGTON The U.S. Depart 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
that offers have been requested to 
supply 1,000 wind ventilator assem 
blies to aerate Commodity Credit 
Corp.-owned grain in steel storage 
bins in seven midwestern states 

The assemblies will be used in con 
junction with aeration duct assem 
bli purcha ed July 3 for aerating 
grain in CCC-owned 3,250 bu. steel 
Indiana, lowa, Kan 
Nebraska and South 


bins in Illinoi 
i Minnesota 
Dakota 

A bid price on each assembly must 
be submitted for the seven states and 
the bid price is to include packaging 
for shipment, delivery and unloading 
Deliveries are to be 
made to points indicated in the an 
nouncement, Assemblies are to be of 


in each state 


manufacturer's own design based on 
USDA specifications and drawings 

Offers should be received in Room 
3079 South Building, US. Depart 
ment of Agriculture, Washington 25 
D. C.. not later than 5 p.m (EDT), 
July 31, if delivered by hand, Offers 
received by mai! must be postmarked 
not later than midnight July 31, Of- 
fers should be directed to the director 
of the grain division, Commodity Sta- 
bilization Service 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Short-Term Flour Buying Occurs 
As Trade Awaits Harvest Peak 


There were fair amounts of hard 
and soft wheat flour sold in the 
seven-day period ending July 12, It 
was mainly for short-term coverage 
until the Southwest wheat movement 
reaches its peak and sets the stage 
for wholesale bookings. As wheat re- 
ceipts increased daily at key termin- 
als, trade sources estimated that the 
height of the harvest would reach the 
markets either this week or the next. 

The bulk of the soft wheat flour 
buying occurred between July 8 and 
11, apparently spurred in some meas- 
ure by reports that the crop now ar- 
riving will be smaller than last year 
Many buyers of pie, cake and pastry 
flour ignored an announcement by 
mills that soft wheat flours would be 
dropped 40¢ in price July 29 and, 
instead, began to book July 8 on a 
20¢ upturn in the market. By the 
time the splurge was ended, soft 
wheat buyers had extended commit- 
ments for as much as a year’s sup- 
ply in many cases, 

$y contrast, flour sales in the 
spring wheat mills area were hard 
to find. Wheat options continued to 
rise, with flour prices climbing too 
By the end of the period nominal 
quotations had risen 22¢, forcing buy- 
ers’ and millers’ ideas of prices far- 
ther apart than ever, A small amount 
of fill-in buying did push sales up 
slightly 

The week resulted in a smattering 
of sales of hard winter flour in the 
southwest, principally for 30-day cov- 
erage Sales in the Southwest 
amounted to 105% of capacity, com- 
pared with 45% a week earlier, Sales 
by spring wheat mills amounted to 
70%, compared with 37% a week 
earlier 

Production by mills of the U.S 
averaged 93% of capacity last week, 
up substantially from 77% the pre- 
vious week and 90% a year ago, Mills 
in all areas showed production in- 
creases over the previous, four-day 
holiday week, with Minneapolis mills 
showing the most increase, 26%. 

Wheat flour production in May was 
19,383,000 sacks, according to a re- 
port from the U.S. Department of 
Commerce. Daily output was 881,000 
sacks a working day, an increase of 
20,000 sacks from the 861,000 sacks a 
working day in April. 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: There was a_ small 
amount of wheat flour buying in the 
period between July 8-12, just enough 
to push sales by spring wheat mills 
a respectable distance above the rock 
bottom level of the previous week. 
Sales amounted to 70% of five-day 
capacity, compared with 37% the 
week before and 201% a year ago. 

Spring flour prices advanced 22¢ 
between July 5 and 12, placing them 
even farther out of reach of buyers, 
as mills endeavored to keep pace with 
soaring wheat costs and losses in 
millfeed quotations. Prices went up 
8¢ July 8, then up 4¢ on successive 
days, finally making a 6¢ jump on 
July 12 

Wheat options and premiums both 
gained strength throughout the week. 

Clears remained in tight supply. 
Reports on the family flour promo- 
tion of two weeks ago were mixed, 
with one large mill reporting very 
good results and another “only fair” 
bookings. Both, however, expect ad- 
ditional family flour activity soon in- 


sofar as the early July sales were for 
a limited time and another tradition- 
al flour buying period is fast ap- 
proaching. 

Shipments by spring wheat mills 
amounted to 95% of capacity last 
week, almost on a level with the 96% 
of the previous week. Shipments a 
year ago also amounted to 95% 

Running time was good, consider- 
ing the slack condition of sales, and 
averaged 85% of capacity at Min- 
neapolis, compared with 59% the pre- 
vious week and 82% a year ago. Mills 
of the Northwest produced at 96% of 
capacity, compared with 79% a week 
earlier and 90% a year ago. Mills of 
the interior Northwest produced at 
102% of capacity, compared with 
91% a week earlier and 94% a year 
ago 

Quotations July 12, 100-lb. cottons, 
carlots Minneapolis: Spring standard 
patent $6.06@6.16, short $6.16@6 26 
high gluten $6.5106.61, first clear 
$5.70@6 04, whole wheat $6.167 6.26; 
family $635@7.55 


Southwest 


Kansas City: Hard winter wheat 
flour sales expanded somewhat last 
week as the bakery trade, in most 
cases, booked flour enough to last 
through July. Sales amounted to 
105% of five-day capacity, compared 
with 45% the previous week and 70% 
a year ago, About 6% of the business 
was for export and government ac 
counts, 

Most of the large chains and many 
independents took part in the book 
ings late last week, nearly all of 
which were for prompt shipment and 
filled out the July needs of the major 
part of the baking industry. Most 
mills’ price-date-of-shipment custo 
mers were included in the prompt 
shipment trades of the week 

As a result, no one is hurting for 
lack of flour for nearby needs and 
all can observe the action of the 
wheat market while getting adjusted 
to new crop price ideas. Generally 
speaking, bakers are mostly 15@ 20¢ 
sack below mill offers in their price 
hopes, but this is a sort of floating 
bench mark which may move up or 
down with the wheat market. Hence 
a wheat price break to that level 
would not necessarily result in ex 


tensive selling. Some bakers may 
have even lower ideas, but grain mar- 
ket action this week apparently con- 
vinced quite a few that their hopes 
for a lower price this year than last 
were unfounded. 

On the family flour front, all is 
quiet. Nobody booked new business 
for extended shipment in the past 
week and nobody was interested in 
such activity on either side of the 
bargaining table. Present family flour 
values are much higher than they 
were a year ago and buyers look 
askance at present quotations, so 
most trade is strictly p.d.s., and ship- 
ping instructions are kept very close 
to minimum needs. 

Not much business was done in 
clears for domestic trade, but there 
was a good deal of volume built up in 
export channels, as some recent large 
lot sales were covered by extensive 
purchases. There were scattered small 
lot sales made to Latin America and 
the government purchased flour for 
the ICA program for Bolivia. Early 
last week CCC exchanged wheat for 
150,000 sacks of flour for Italy in 
another relief program purchase 

Shipping directions were slow the 
past week, but evidence suggested a 
better situation ahead as instructions 
developed in bigger volume at the 
week end. Flour output was heavier 
last week than in the previous one, 
which was shortened by the July 4 
holiday 

Prices were 5@10¢ higher at the 
week end, occasioned by strong wheat 
markets and a weaker millfeed mar- 
ket, Quotations July 13, carlots, cot- 
tons: Hard winter wheat bakery short 
patent $5.75@5.85, standard 95% pat- 
ent $5.65@5.70, straight $5.60@5.65; 
established brands of family flour 
$6.500@7.40; first clears $4.55@4.90, 
econd clears $4.25@4.30, 1% ash 
clears and higher $4.20@4.25 

Salina: Demand for flour the past 
week was slow, with prices for im- 
mediate shipment about 5¢ sack high- 
er than at the same time the previous 
week. Shipping directions were slow. 

Wichita: Mills operated at 95% of 
capacity last week. Sales averaged 
92%, compared with 35% the preced- 
ing week and 170% a year ago. Ship- 
ping directions were poor to fair 


, 


(Continued on page 22) 





Durum, Semolina Business 


Nil; Wheat Receipts Up 


The durum and semolina markets 
were almost featureless for the sey 
en-day period ending July 12, and 
there are some indications from the 
trade that the dullness may continue 
for a few more weeks 

Prices were unchanged throughout 
the period, Manufacturers of maca 
roni products generally completed 
their second week of annual plant 
closure, with some even planning to 
remain closed a third week 

Durum receipts at Minneapolis 
were a trifle heavier than the pre 
vious week, but not at all pressing 
Semolina sales were on a price date 
of shipment basis only 

Production by durum mills aver 
aged 72% of five-day milling capacity 
compared with 45% a week earlie: 
and 54% a year ago. 


Prices on durum wheat delivered 
at Minneapolis July 12 were as fol- 
lows: 


Faney milling durum $2.50@2.561 


holce No, 1 amber or better 1.44@2.49 
holce No, 3 amber or better 2.42 @2.47 
(holice No, 3 amber or better 19@2.44 
Medium No, 1 durum or better 2.350 2.43 
Medium No, 2 durum or better ».33@2.41 
Medium No. 3 durum or better 10@ 2.39 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Durum products output of mills report 
ing to The Northwestern Miller, in sacka, 
based on five-day week: 


5-day wk. Whly % 
ca- pro of ca- 
pacity duction pacity 

J vy &-1 154.500 111.98 72 
Vrevious year 156,500 *69,721 46 
Year ag 158,500 8 31 54 
Crop year 
production 
July 1, 1957-July 12, 19567 181,704 
July 1, 19646-July 13, 195¢ 158,397 


*Revised. 
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Millfeed Business 
Slow; Offerings 
Not Pressing 


Millfeed sales were generally slow 
to fair during the seven-day period 
ending July 12, with prices off $1 to 
$2 most places. Some areas reported 
new record low prices. In some mar- 
kets standard middlings and heavier 
feeds spent the period in tight supply 
Bran was easily available almost 
everywhere, although supplies were 
not pressing. 

The sales of formula feeds in the 
Southwest last week exceeded those 
of the holiday-shortened previous 
week, and in general feed manu- 
facturers regarded the current level 
of business as fairly good. Most com- 
panies were getting sufficient orders 
to maintain, or nearly maintain, a 
normal full week’s operations and a 
few reported a backlog of orders 
amounting to a day or two of oper- 
ations ahead. 

Slight Pickup 

There was a slight pickup in the 
cattle feed business in the past week, 
although total volume still is very 
light. Some creep feed orders from 
the range country were in evidence as 
calves gained in maturity, while the 
first indications also appeared of mid- 
summer slackening in pasture growth. 

Some plants in the Northwest re- 
port that July sales of formula feeds 
are ahead of July last year. 

Hog and turkey feeds have pro- 
vided most of the increased business. 
Profitable hog prices, slightly higher 
farrowings and promotions to stimu- 
late hog feed sales all have played 
a part in the increased hog feed 
business, one manufacturer said. Sales 
were good in complete hog feeds, as 
well as in the growing type concen- 
trate. 

Turkey feeds continued to move 
well, despite the depressed turkey 
price situation. Nevertheless, there 
is optimism among turkey growers 
in the Northwest, one manufacturer 
said, and they expect to weather this 
unfavorable period and look for better 
prices to come. 

One plant reports that it sold more 
chick starter feeds in June than it 
did in June last year, which may 
have significance because it is the 
common belief that hatchings were 
down considerably in the area and that 
late hatchings were practically nil. 
However, the over-all chick starter 
feed business has suffered severely 
this spring. 

Formula feed sales were back in 
the summer doldrums in the central 
states, during the period ending July 
12, and spokesmen said they did not 
look for much improvement until the 
end of summer 

The chief contributing factor to 
slow sales continued to be the lush 
pastures throughout the area, as well 
as depressed prices of farm products. 
Poultry and egg prices continued low 
during the period and therefore broil- 
er feeds were the slowest mover com- 
paratively. Most mills reported hog 
feeds were moving well, as hog prices 
are good at the present time 

Most manufacturers report normal 
shifts for a five-day week. 

Mills in the Northwest, Southwest, 
and at Buffalo, representing 75% of 
the combined flour milling capacities 
of those areas, reported production of 
48.165 tons of millfeed last week 
Production for the current week com- 
pared with an output of 40,716 tons 
in the previous week and 45,037 tons in 
the corresponding week of a year ago 
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Crop Reports, Late Harvest 
Press on Wheat Prices 


Wheat futures were t the mercy 


rf ixed forces during the seven-day 
period ending July 15 and moved up 
ind down narrowly, fir finishing 
hard re than one cent away from 
the start of the period. The primary 
market factor sometimes bullish 
but at ther times bearish, was the 
incertainty over the ement of 
new ¢ p wheat out of the Southwest 
Closir prices of vheat futures 
July j were Chicago July $2.14% 
3, September $2.16 Decem- 
ber $2.20%, March $2.22 a%, May 
$2.17 ‘ Minneap July 
$2.30% , September $2.23 % December 


$2.25 % Kansas City July $2.12, 
$2.14% 42.15, December 
$2.18%%, March $2.18%, May $2.15% 

With the peak movement of the 


Southwest wheat crop expected in a 


Se ptember 


few da there are some important 
factors about the wheat and the har- 
vest which are certain and other 
facto! vhich are uncertain and still 
to be determined. All of this made 
for conflicting price pressure and a 
comp! ensitive market situation 
the past week 

Though the peak of the wheat 
movement must come on, trade 


about the 
exact date still varied from one to 


peculation the past week 


two weel with a consequent un 
ettling of flour prices and wheat op- 
tion he fact that the harvest will 
be considerably smaller than last 
year seemed fairly certain last week 


But exactly how large t will be was 


uncert reports by two different 
source iried by almost 20,000,000 
bu 

It has been well established that 
the yield, quality and moisture con- 


tent of the new hard winter wheat 
will iry widely from region to re- 
gion, depending upon how hard an 
irea WV hit by rain and winds. Just 
now nuch variation there will be 
ind whether it will be a handicap 
to 0d baking characteristics, ap- 
pear to be points about which there 

t me disagreement 

Phe ee-saw movement of futures 
contracts last week was largely at- 


tributable to the Galvin-du Pont re- 
port, which sent price bullish by 
warnil f drastic cut production, 


ind the U.S. Department of Agri- 


culture report two days later to the 
effect that cuts in production will not 
be a ich as believed earlier. Upon 


release of the USDA report the basic 
July contracts at Chicago and Kansas 


City began to lose round gained 
earliel vith release f the Galvin 
report. But by the end of the period 
the net hange wa ictually almost 
rie i 
The Southwest weather exerted the 
ame tv lay effect. Torrential rains 
d-way through the week gave up 
ward force to contract But skies 
cleared and the harvest resumed by 
ily 1: nd price howed a tend 
en to weaken agall 
In itrast to the up and down 
character of Southwest ntracts, the 
pri vheat market displayed 
tro! bullish tendenci all week 
Minneapolis July future gained 5¢ 
for the week and ca premiums re- 
1 strong. Ra veather over 
the | ng wheat ] lurum area 
to hot dr weather the 
| t ek and dre xed reaction 
f the trade wit me region 
desir more rai ind others 
velcoming the dr ther for ma- 
P ps 
port were fair for the 


week. Germany took three cargoes 

of springs and Portugal inquired 

about a cargo of U.S. wheat 
Receipts Up Sharply 

Wheat receipts at the primary 
markets were up sharply and totaled 
27.6 million bushels during the week 
ending July 12, compared with 6.9 
million the week before and 25.7 mil- 
lion the comparable week last year 
Minneapolis inspections totaled 1,191 
cars. There was a fairly good demand 
for wheat in the spot market. 

High proteins were draggy and lost 
17 6¢ in premiums. Other protein pre- 
miums were down 1@2¢. Minneapolis 
July wheat closed 5¢ higher at 
$2.27% July 12. Ordinary No. 1 Dark 
Northern Spring or No. 1 Northern 
Spring, through 11% protein, traded 
at O@1¢ over the new July price; 
12% protein 0@3¢ over; 13% protein 
2@5¢ over; 14% protein 7@13¢ over; 
15% protein 16421¢ over; 16% pro- 
tein 25@31¢ over the new Minneapo- 
lis July price. Average protein of the 
hard red spring wheat tested at Min- 
neapolis during the week was 14.05%, 
compared with 14.48% the same week 
last year 

There was no change in the durum 
price schedule during the week. Re- 
ceipts were not 
tables on page 14.) 


burdensome, (See 


The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Minneapolis July 12 
is shown in the accompanying table 
together with premiums and discount 
factors: 


No. 1 Northern or No. | Dark Northern 
spring ” Ib 


Ordinar ; , i ) 
11 I’r 4 0 
l i'r % 1 

! Protein “ ‘4 

] ’ t t “ i 

1 Ir n i i 0 
lf Prot n i £2.60 

Protein pret ir for over 16%, 1¢ each 

1/10% higher 


Test Weight Premium and Discount Seale 
One cent premiur ‘ h } over 68 Ib., 
1l¢ discount each under 8 Ib 

Cash prices on hard winter wheat 
at Kansas City higher 
to 1%¢ bu. lower July 15, compared 
with a week earlier. The basic July 
option advanced 2¢. Premiums were 
unchanged for old crop wheat. But 
for new crop, premiums 


were 2¢ bu 


on the high 
er protein wheat were down %¢ to 
3%¢. Receipt it Kansas City last 
week totaled 5,536 cars 
with 4,981 a year 
receipts is 


compared 
ago. The peak of 
expected within a week, 
with the harvest proceeding in 
practically all areas of the hard win 
ter wheat belt 

Buying was at a fast pace. Since 
the wheat being received is not rated 
particularly good in baking qualities 
and there has been little flour busi- 
ness, the mills have not bought as 
much of the wheat as merchandisers 
and warehousemen. Mills are expect- 
ing that future supplies will be bet- 
ter for their purposes 

The following premiums were indi- 
cated July 15, with the old crop in 
parentheses: Ordinar l¢ (1%¢) un- 
der the basic July option of $2.12%, 
11.75% protein 1¢ (16¢) over, 12¢ 
protein 1l42¢ (21¢) over, 12.50% pro 
tein 24%2¢ (23¢) over, 13% protein 4¢ 
(25¢) over, 13.5 protein 5¢ (27¢) 
over, 14% protein 6¢ (29¢) over 


‘ 


The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Kansas City July 12 


is shown in the accompanying tabk 


I : 2.46 

! 2.45 

‘ 

$ Dar i ¢2.41 

No. 1 Red , 2.14 


wn 





CURRENT FLouR PRODUCTION 


* * * * * 


A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 





WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.,) 


. i i nuf turing are by mil reportit urrent to Th 
Yorth we M wit i fi lu t ipacit und to the total est ted 
output ext lin per nt 

| J l J ] ! 1 
l wer l 1¥ 1964 
a6,509 
14,09 
| ' 
‘ ’ J i 
p ! lal ' ' 

i : 1 | ; 
I 1.1 

*hte | 

( I ir producth 

I ted it 1 July 1 to 
j i Ju 1 Ju 11-1 tu l } i July 1 
19 wee 1956 19656 1064 19 1966 

} ’ ' rO9,114 1,130 

’ ry Oe 
I ! ‘ 1 ‘ ; 
Ce | i4 a3, 66 

I i ) | A 

} ; 1 “40,41 
SOUTHWES! NORTHWES1 
Kansas City Minneapolis 
veel } j % a > da veel lour % ac 
I t t t t cap ty rutput tivity 
fu ’ j ‘LL 
Ir | it9 ’ 
\ \ 196,44 
I I 1 i 7 
! ! . 
Per I t > 
*Itevi l 
50 Representative Mills Outside of Kansas 
City (including Wichita and Salina) Principal inter ome in Minnesota, in 
eludin Duluth t raul North Dakota, 
day weel Plour % a Montana ind low 
capacit yutput tivit 
| . , da vook leur % ac 
Py pacity yutput tivity 
ve i ju ia ) 439 10 
| ’ 0 . ’ 01 
! ‘ ' ) ‘ ‘ 04 
Ter ) | } iv " 12 
*] ‘ ! 
er ‘ a) 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN *Kevised 
M n I t Oo) Michigar Indiana PACIFIC COAST 
Kentuch rth Car na Penne oe Vir Prinety on the North Pacific Conat 
ginia, Geors nd eastern Missourt 
Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
! ee!) , ' 4 Washington Mills 
t yutput ' 
, da eh riour % ac 
, i 
! ; capacit output = tivity 
y lu 14 4 
I'w i i "14 j an 
' a4 
! ‘ 
\ 0 
7” 
. 
! ! i of 
BUPPALO | 
Vortiand and Interior Oregon Mille 
J j ne 
j ! } 77 
y ! “1 
| ‘1 
| 
VMILLPEED OUTPUT 

I j { wt together 
with season tot i j ' i ne tt cite 
of Kansan t t ep ' I ' . f Minne ta j wth and outh 
lbakota and | , po t i na stutl ' ' (3) ithe of 
Buffalo I miputed on the basim of % flour produ ' 

h erat orth weet? liuffaio Coamtinwd** 
Croj wut W eet Croj ear Week! (roy enr Weekly Crop yr 
tion to date production to date production tod * production to date 
J ’ ) ] if LALO 
I 
1% 4 
, i 40 
{ il 1O0 


nterested New crop harvesting i 
well unde VAY vith ideal weather 


Little new crop wheat | being sold 
At Ft V tT No 1 hard Vvinter 


owe! ire not interested at cur 
, tT it $2 ARG : 
wheat July 15 t ae , rent tid f $230 bu... coast basi for 
240 ce 1 Lex common point hite wheat 
The ae d Vii fair New crop 
HEAD 18 THE BTAFF OF Lire 

truck ellin t 92.06% 
208 di i north Texas mill DURUM PRICES 

Vheat ket vere low 1 the WINNIPEG The Canadian Wheat 
Paci fi N t est | t Voeh There Board ha advised the trade that the 
were ‘ f ile Japan bought averages of the domestic and export 
three ‘ f Canadian wheat, but price of Amber Durum wheat for 
none Report ire that Japar the month of June are $1.96% and 
will n the I market until $2.36 bu., respectively joth aver 
the latt part ff the mont India ages are basis No 1 Cc. W. Amber 
wa j but did not purchase Durum in store Fort William and 
and ot} export outlets were not Port Arthur 
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Wheat Receipts Up Sharply 
As Harvesting Quickens 


KANSAS CITY-—With harvest op- 
erations proceeding rapidly in most 
areas of the hard winter wheat belt, 
wheat is now flowing into marketing 
channels at a pace that is usually 
seen two or three weeks earlier. 

Receipts at Kansas City July 15 
totaled 2,026 cars, and some grain 
men were surprised that it was not 


1,000 cars more in view of the fact 
that combines are operating in so 
many areas, The peak of the move- 
ment is generally expected this week, 
although there is some conjecture 
that the 2,124 cars received July 8 


might have 
single day of 

The weather has been ideal for 
harvesting since torrential rains in- 
terrupted activity in Kansas July 10. 
Temperatures have been near the 
100 mark, with the result that fields 


represented the biggest 
the season. 


have dried rapidly. 

The forecast for the next five days 
calls for continued hot weather with 
only about an inch of rain seen for 


Nebraska. This weather should per- 
mit the continuation of harvesting. 
Receipts at Kansas City have re- 
flected the drying out in the region. 
“Tough” wheat has just about disap- 
peared from the pieture, There con- 
tinues to be wide variations in test 
weight and protein, Grain men report 
that normally produce 
high protein wheat this year are turn- 
ing out low protein wheat, and the 


sor ircas 


conve! i 

In many cases where protein goes 
up, test weight comes down, Protein 
is generally lower this year than last, 
but there seems to be enough 12.50% 
protein wheat to meet current de- 
mills say. 


Good Shipment 


(ne of the best shipments of wheat 
received July 15 had two cars of 60- 


mand 


Ib. test, 11% moisture, One car test- 
ed 16.30% protein and the other 
15.60%. This was from a Union Pa- 


cific point, but the exact location was 
not disclosed 

Although protein seems adequate, 
millers are not satisfied with the bak- 
of wheat received so 
far. They say that it is well suited 
for family flour, but needs more 
strength for good bakery flour. 

At Omaha, receipts are reportedly 
of good quality, with protein a_ bit 
lower than usual at 11 to 12%, Bak- 
ing quality information is limited as 
vet 

arly marketing of the Kansas new 
crop wheat has been slightly below 
average in protein and considerably 
below average in test weight, Accord- 


ing qualities 


ing to the Agricultural Marketing 
Service, the Kansas State Board of 
Agriculture and the Kansas and Mis 
souri Grain Inspection Departments 
data on quality of the crop has been 
obtained on 1,450 carload shipments 
of the 1957 crop arriving at terminal! 
markets from 45 Kansas counties be 
tween June 17 and July 11 

Protein content of wheat from the 
eastern districts of the state has been 
consistently above the 1948-56 dis 
trict averages. Elsewhere, 
content has been below 


protein 


average 


Test Weights Differ 
There have been striking differ 
ences between districts in average 
test weight. Bushel weight of the new 
crop has been below average in the 
west central, central, south central! 
east central and southeast areas of 
the state. Wheat from southeast Kan 
sas has shown the lowest test weight 
averaging 54.9 Ib. bushel compared 
with the nine-year average of 59.9 Ib 
Wheat from the southwest, north cen 
tral and northeast areas has been 
above average in test weight, exceed 

ing 61 Ib. in the southwest 
The eight-district average protein 
content of wheat tested to July 11 
was 12.0%, compared with the 1948 
56 eight-district average of 12.4% 


The eight-district test weight average 


of 57.6 lb. compares with the nine 
year eight-district average of 59.4 lb 


————"SRHEAD IG THE STAFF OF ive 


Japanese Noodle 
Makers Market 
For U.S. Wheat 


PORTLAND. Unique evidence that 
wheat market development programs 
in Japan pay high dividends for North 
west wheat growers is shown in 
official Japanese government reports 
which list Tokyo noodle makers as a 
substantial, ever-growing market for 
American soft wheat, the 
Wheat Growers League has disclosed 

Supporting this Japanese report, the 
Foreign Agricultural Service of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture has 
reported Japan's annual consumption 
of domestic and imported wheat flour 


(oregon 


has risen to 2.1 million metric tons 
with 42% used by noodle makers 
against 58% divided by bread, maca 


roni and cracker makers 
Of the 882,000 tons of noodles con 


sumed each year, 30% are eaten in 
distinctively Japanses dishes—wet 
and 70% in Chinese and Japanese 


style dishes—-dry. 





USDA Reports Sales Under IWA Total 
87,000 bu. for July 3-9 Period 


WASHINGTON 


during 


The U.S. Department of Agriculture has reported that 
the period July 3-9 the Commodity Credit Corp, confirmed sales ot! 


37.585 ewt. flour (87,000 bu. wheat equivalent) for recording under the Inte: 


national Wheat Agreement against the 1956-57 year quotas 


The importin 


country principally involved in the sales was the Netherlands - 
Cumulative sales by the U.S. since the opening of quotas for the 1956-57 


year on June 25, 1956, are 122,135,000 bu 


Cumulative sales by Canada are 


61,744,000 bu. and by Australia 26,018,000 bu 
USDA also has reported that cumulative sales in the U.S. through July 9 
wainst quotas for the crop year 1957-58 were as follows 


Wheat Flour 
{1,000 bu.) (1,000 bu.) 
Belgium ° 10 
Costa Rica 24 
Cuba 410 28 
Denmark 62 - 


1,946 


Germany 


Guatemala 93 35 


Wheat Flour 
{1.000 bu 1,000 bu 

India 2,143 

Netherlands 37 39 
Norway . 57 
Philippines $ 
Portugal 15 
Veneruela 28 





Stock Market 





7-—1957 

Higu Low 
Allied Mills, Ine. 
Allis-Chalmers 364% 32 
Am, Bakeries Co. 47 31% 
Am. Cyanamid ish 41% 
A-D-M Co, 39% 35% 
Korden 62%, 51% 
Cont. Baking Co. 

Pid, $5.50 33% 20% 
Corn Pr. Kef. Co. 32% 2% 
Cream of Wheat 29%, 28% 
Dow Chemical Gay, 56% 
Gen, Baking Co. 10% 9 
Gen, Foods Corp 4a\, 40 
Gen, Mills, Ime 69 5T%, 
Gen. Mills, Ine 

Pid. 6% 115 102% 
Merck & Co, 124%, 20% 
Natl. Biscuit Co 10 +h 

Pid. 87 163% 148% 
Viizer, Chas. Os my, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 444% 30% 

Pid. $4 ot au 
Procter & Gamble my 44% 
(huaker Oats Co. BiY%, 33% 

Pid. 86 138 126 
Mt. Regis Paper Co. 484% 32% 
Stand. Brands, Ine. 42% 37% 
Sterling Drug 33% 25% 
Sunshine Hise., Inc. 74 66% 
United Bis, of Am. 279% 26 
Victor Chem, Works 324% %% 
Ward Baking Co. 15% 125 

Stocks not traded: 

Allied Mills, Ine. 
Allis-Chalmers, $5.25 Pfd. 1 
Gen, Baking Co., 88 Pfd i 
Merck & Co., 83.50 Pfd 

Victor Ch. Works, $3.50 Pfd. 
Ward Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd 


THE 

Qhuotations on 
stocks 
change: 


Great A&P Tea Co. 

Horn & Hardart 
Corp. of N.Y 

Omar, Ine, 

Wagner Baking Co. 


Stocks not traded: 
hurry Biscuit Corp. 


Hathaway Bakeries, 
Wagner Baking Co., 


AMERICAN STOCK 


baking, 
listed on the 


1957 


High 
191% 


40 
4% 
4% 


Prd. 


Low 
149% 
231 
10% 
1% 


duly 


} 
1957 
Close 
9% 
To 
35% 
17 
5% 
61% 
2” 
10%, 
65%, 
10 
17'4 
62 
103% 
10%, 
19%, 


61 
12% 


49 


oO 


and 


Stock 


July 
h 
1957 


Close 


Bid 
ry 
Y, 

76 


CANADIAN STOCKS 


anada Bread 
rid. B 

an, Bakeries 
an, Food Prod, 


~*- 


A 
Prd, 
atelli 


Food, A 


5 
ons, Bakeries 
Federal Grain 
Pid 
Gen, Bakeries 
Int, Mig. Pfd. 
Lake of the 
Woods Pfd, 
Maple Leaf Mig. 
Pd. 
MeCabe Grain, A 
B 


~ 


Ogilvie Flour 

rtd 
Std. Brands 
loronto Elevators 
United Grain, A 
Weston, G. A 

ih 

14% Pfd, 

* Less than board 


BREAD 8 THE STAFF 


J. Ross Myers, 


p— 1957 
High Low 
3.00 2.50 
55 is | 
5 | 
3.50 8.25 
aY% % 
50 2% 
20 19 
38% 34 
7 5%, 
33% 26 
24% a” 
60 1.45 
83 KO 
126 22 
a 3 
93 aK, 
26 4 
26 453) 
KL 10 
165 135 
20 17% 
16% 15% 
27% 18% 
28 19% 
ue RR 
lot. 


June 
28, 
1957 


Close 





17% 
156% 
ogi 

2H 
26% 


duly 


1957 
Close 


33%, 
46 
16% 
36 
607% 


$2 

WI 
29% 
66 "Ay 
10% 
1n™% 
6% 


101% 
41 
$i, 

149% 
65 
43 
92 
49 
th, 

126% 

33% 

1% 
3% 
68 
264%, 
328 


1 
15% 


Asked 


2yt 


EXCHANGE 


milling 
American 


allied 
hx 
duly 
12 
1957 
Close 
185 


297%, 
if 
1, 


Asked 
5% 

1 

nO 


duly 
5, 
1957 
Close 
2.00 
BF | 
4.95 





$2 
135 
410 
17% 
16 
26 
26 


861° 86° 


sy 


Flour and Bakery 
Supplier, Dies 


BALITMORE 
well-known 


figur 


J Ross 


e in 


the 


flour 


Myers, Jr., 


dis- 


tributing and bakery supply business 


ind a 
tional 
tors, died at his 
following a 
was 


the 


former president o 
Association of Flour 
home 
four-month i 
55 years old 
Mr. Myers was 


her 


sixt 


his father in 1922 after 
from Amherst College, an 
became J. Ross Myers 


was the 


father of J 


f the 


Na- 


Distribu- 


lIness 


July 13 


He 


h genera- 
tion of his family associated with the 
flour distributing industry 


He joined 


i the 


& Son 
Ross Myers III, 


first vice president of NAFD 


Survivors inclt 
former Roberta 
William E 
grandchildren. 


son, 


ide his 
Lauderman, 


Myers, 


widow, 


and 


graduating 


firm 
He 


the 


another 


two 
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Canadians Examine 
Plans for Paying 
Grain Advances 


WINNIPEG The Canadian gov- 
ernment is considering the making 
of cash farm-stored 
grain in Western Canada to alleviate 
the difficulties facing farmers as a re- 
sult of the export busi- 
ness coupled with mounting surplus- 


es 


advances on 


decrease in 


It is expected that a firm proposal 
regarding advances on farm-stored 
grain will be submitted to the cabinet 
for consideration before the end of 
July and, if the plan is accepted, it 
would become operative by Aug. 1, 
the the 1957-58 crop year 
The complexity of such a program, if 
operated through the Canadian 
Wheat Board, would be immense and 
the supervision gigantic 

If the scheme was to operate un 
der authority of the wheat board, 
there is a strong belief that the pro- 
ducers in the final calculations would 
pay a large percentage of the shot 
even if the federal treasury paid the 
interest charges. If the board 
the advances it could mean that the 
producers would less from 
the final proceeds of their grain. 


Start of 


pays 
receive 
However, there is a strong suspi 
cion that the reports from Ottawa 
may be feelers and cast to gather 
public and farmer reaction 


This view is held in some quarters 


because of the fact that John Di 
fenbaker, prime minister, on a flight 
stop-over at Winnipeg on July 12 


said he could give no definite answe1 
to the question, but that his govern 
ment would consider the grain prob 
lem at opportunity after 
Since Can- 


the earliest 
the opening of parliament 


ada’s next parliament is not sched- 
uled to meet until Oct. 14, it seems 
unlikely in view of the prime minis- 
ter’s comment that the rumored but 


undetailed plan from Ottawa cannot 
operative at the beginning 
of the new on Aug. 1 

J. H. Wesson, president of the Sas- 
katchewan Wheat Pool, said the West 
would certainly welcome a scheme 
that would offer the help suggested 
from Ottawa, but he found it difficult 


become 


crop yea! 


to believe that it could be of an im 
mediate help. Mr. Wesson said 
“There is already in operation an in 


terim farm finance act passed by the 
last parliament before it 
which provides for a 
vance of $3,000 to be 


prorogued 
maximum ad 
made through 


a nominated bank against crop de- 
livery. This scheme was due to op- 
erate from Sept. 1 Now this new 


scheme which has just been reported 
from Ottawa by which the grants 
would be made to the farmers direct, 
and not through the banks, would re- 
quire new legislation by 
which is not scheduled 
Oct. 14. This will 
the farmer who 
Sept. 1 at the 
expenses.” 


parliament 
to meet until 
be far too late for 
needs the cash by 
latest for his harvest 
nen 


S THE STAFF OF Lire— 


HARBOR TRADE SLOW 

BUFFALO The slowness of the 
grain trade in Buffalo harbor is re- 
flected in figures that show a sharp 
decline in receipts from a year ago 
Reports prepared by the Buffalo 
Corn Exchange disclose receipts to 
July 1 aggregated only 27,334,354 bu 
against 42,789,884 bu. in the 
ponding period last year. Export load- 


corres- 


ings of grain via rail declined from 
18,849,043 bu. last year to 5,429,553 
bu. from the opening of this year’s 


navigation season 
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Baking Industry Group Continues Kelley. Jr. ABA 


Search for Good Bread Slogan Chicago, Il 


CHICAGO A committee of the 
American Bakers Assn. i eeking co- 
perat I f bakers and their adver- 

es to resolve i problem 

hich has been under discussion for 
I the selection of an in- 

istry in or catch-phrase for 


Headed by Harold Budde, Purity 


Bak ( Decatur, the committee 
Chicago with ABA officers 
ff members, to go over sug- 

ted ins. They rejected all of 
iot sufficiently satisfactory 

justif idespread industry use.” 
Other mittee members are Ced- 
Continental Baking Co., 

Yew York; J. P. Cash, Fuchs Bakery, 
uth M i, Fla.; Ernest A. Nick- 
Alfred Nickles Bakery, Navarre, 
Charles Regan, Interstate Bak- 

eri Chicago; and Edmund Kutch- 
. Proce Bakin Co., Chi- 

rhe nittee has sent a letter to 
ABA embers, asking that they 
how to their advertising agencies the 
t of suggested slogans and request 
hat each agency develop alternate 
| il ind to get their recommen- 
latior back to the ABA office by 

Au The suggestions will be dis- 

ed by the committee at a meeting 
et for Sept. 10 in Chicago 
The industry slogan prob'em was 


en seriou ittention at the last 
etin f the ABA board of gov- 


erno! 1 the program planning 
CO ttee of the Baker ft America 
P1 

I il us agreement was reached 

1d slogan was desirable and 

of hands it was indicated 

that, if logan is adopted by the 

ard, the statement or phrase would 
be used in advertising 

By formal motion, chairman Roy 

Nafzige Interstate Bakeries Corp., 


REMEMBER 
TO ORDER 


CHASE 


BAGS 


There's None Better/ 








We specialize if 
esigning and engraving 


for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 








PIRES PEAh 


BAKERY FLOURS 


The Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. 
General Offices Denver, Colorad 








ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Oklahoma City, Okla 
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Su ns should be sent to I I tein, and sh component of bread 
president, at the and flour. His work mainly is a part 
ABA -V | Wacker Drive of AIB's service to bakers and allied 
member but also a service to some 
HE STAS re of AIB's research projects 
fansas City, was directed to appoint . P The 32-year-old scientist is a native 
per at to study the aca this Analytical Chemist of Cxechosiovakia vue oy ceived bs 
committee to decide on a course of Joins AIB Staff - . he --acacenigg — Charles re 
action to reach a final decision and versity rague, After a period 0 
present its findings to the board at CHICAGO Viadimir Holecek re hospital pharmacy in Germany, Mr 
its October meeting centh , as an analytical Holecek joined the British Depart 
The committee members empha- chemist in the vice laboratories of ment of Health in 1950 for four years’ 
sized that while the appeal for sug- the American Institute of Baking duty in Australia 
gestions is going only to ABA mem- Chicas As a U.S. resident, he continued his 
bers, ideas from other bakers and Currently, Mr. Holecek is responsi pharmaceutical work and also studied 
from allied organizations will be wel- ble for the routine determination of at Omaha University, Neb., until join 
comed mineral itamins moisture pro ing the AIB staff in May 


Fumigate grain automatically 





...as you store it...with 


CYANOGAS 


Gravity does the work! , Yhwoca 

easy to use. It’s free flowing, need 
weighing, mixing, measuring. The 

rate CYANOGAS dosage plate feeds a 
stream of dry fumigant into the vrai: 
just the right amount. Result i 
kills approaching 100% at a cost lowe) 
than any other method giving comparable 
results! CYANOGAS does not affect germ! 
nation and has no injurious effects ot 
milling or baking qualities when used a 


Branch 1207 Grand Ave., Kansa 
Offices 3505 N. Kimball! Ave 





directed, A Cyanamid Service Represen 
tative will be glad to advise you on ini 
tial installation of convenient CYANOGAS 
Grain Applicators 


Write for complete information: 
American Cyanamid Company, Phos 
phates and Nitrogen Division, 30 Rocke 
feller Plaza, New York 20, New York 


_— 
« VANAADT I 
= = 


* 6025 Pattison Ave., St 


* Donahey Bidg Little Ro« 











*4%4NOT BY ACT OF GOV- 
ERNMENT — Resulting largely in 
the first place from a war-time de- 
mand for a marine engine oil in Can- 
ada, attention was focused for the 
first time in the early forties upon 
rapeseed. The result was a significant 
increase in rapeseed acreage during 
the war followed by a quite natural 
falling off in the immediate post-war 
years. But the need to find cash out- 
lets has since again favored the 
growing of special crops. Of these 
rapeseed has, perhaps, shown the 
greatest expansion, mushrooming 
from some 31,000 acres in 1954 to 
about 10 times that acreage in 1956. 
Those close to the situation foresee 
a further possible increase of 70% 
in 1957 and unless, as might even 
prove to be the case this year, pro- 
duction begins to outstrip the de- 
mand, it is not difficult to envisage an 
ultimate rapeseed acreage of a mil- 
lion acres or more in Western Cana- 
da. In this connection, eventual ac- 
ceptance of rapeseed by the marga- 
rine industry would provide an im- 
portant outlet which would make this 
crop less dependent than at present 
export markets, % Striking 
as has been the increase in rapeseed 
in Western Canada, however, it is 
not to be compared with that of the 
new “giant” of American agriculture: 
the soybean. A relatively minor crop 
in the immediate post-war years, 
when an average of some 3 million 
acres produced a yearly crop of 56 
million bushels, this crop, has during 
the past 3 years, shown a phenomenal 
In 1956, 20.9 million acres, 
or an area approximately equal to 
the entire acreage seeded to wheat 
in Western Canada last year, pro- 
duced no less than 470 million 
soybeans. This amazing 
now ranks fifth among U.S. 
terms of farm income and 
soybeans now constitute nearly 50% 
of the U.S. tonnage of the high pro- 
tein feeds or over twice as much as 
that of cottonseed. 

So adaptable is the soybean that 
many scientists claim that only a 
start has been made in exploring its 
uses. Even so, the list is 
Its meal has adhesive qualities 
thus is used in plywood ad- 
hesives, orchard sprays, floor cover- 
and for numerous other pur- 
poses. What really brought soybeans 
along in the first place was the de- 
velopment in processing which re- 
moved the disagreeable flavor from 
the oil. Immediately this happened 
there opened up a whole new field in 
the manufacture of shortenings and 
margarine. In addition, because of its 
emulsifying properties and fatty 
acids, it has come to be used in 
cosmetics and resins as well as in 
soaps, detergents and paints. 

But there is another angle to the 
striking developments which have 
taken place in connection with this 


upon 


increase 


bushels of 
crop 
crops in 


possible 
long 
and 


ings 
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crop. The soybean industry has shun- 
ned acreage controls and has resisted 
the raising of price supports while 
concentrating on research, educa 
tion and marketing. There was con 
siderable meaning, therefore, to Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Benson’s re 
mark when, in speaking of the rela 
tive performance of cotton and soy- 
beans he had this to say: “A major 
difference between cotton and soy- 
beans is the fact that cotton decided 
to fight its battles in the legislative 
halls while soybeans decided to fight 
in the marketplace.” To which we 
would add, this remarkable crop 
seems to be giving an extremely good 
account of itself.—Searle Grain Co., 
Ltd. 
& S & 


SSSFORMULA FOR SUCCESS 
—Any formula for individual success 
begins and ends with a man’s person 
al enterprise. The rules are few, but 
mighty: establish your goal, fire 
yourself with enthusiasm and posi 
tive thinking, and begin and end your 
career by helping others. Within this 
pattern each man can carve a statue 
from his own block of marble. And 
the finished product, his American 
success story, will be a tribute to his 
initiative, ambition and enterprise. It 
is this pooling of initiative and op 
portunity among millions of free 
Americans that generates our ever 
increasing standard of living with its 
benefits to all citizens. This payoff 
of free enterprise at the “life level’ 
of our families, our homes and our 
communities brings the bounty of 
our earth to the general populace, 
an achievement unique in world his 
tory.—Statement of Harry A. Bullis 


Chairman of the Board, General 
Mills, Inc., Accepting an Award 
from the Free Enterprise Awards 
Assn. in New York City, May 28 
1957. 
ee ses 
SHEEPHERDER LOAF 


At dusk the flock was bedded down 
In the shelter of the hill, 
And the shepherd's fire made a 
cheery blaze 
As night fell, hushed and chill 


From his boot the shepherd fished a 
knife, 


From his pack he fetched his 


bread, 
And he cut a hunk, and sat and 
munched, 


While stars winked overhead 


Sheepherder bread! Like the harvest 
moon 
Tawny and big and round, 
And miraculously staying fresh 
Till the last least crumb is 
downed. 
Body and spirit are richly fed 
With a hill, and stars, and 
herder bread. 


sheep- 


—Ethel Jacobson 
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Science and Farming 


From the Editorial Page of Feedstuffs 


S the march of science through the agricultural scene continues more 
A attention is being directed to the aptitudes and educational requirements 
of the men who run the farms and the men employed by companies that 
serve farmers. Indications of this closer scrutiny of agricultural manpower 
needs appear in recent reports from two college campuses, the University of 
California and Kansas State College. 

At Kansas State, two psychologists reported the results of an intensive 
personnel study conducted to find the answer to the question: ‘“‘Who should 
farm?” Dr. Arthur H. Brayfield and Mrs. Mary M. Marsh conducted their 
study among 50 farm-raised World War II veterans. These young but 
experienced farm operators, engaged mainly in raising corn, dairy cows 
and hogs in two Kansas communities, took a series of aptitude, interest and 
personality tests to determine characteristics of present-day farmers. In 
addition, a measure of their job satisfaction was obtained as well as ratings 
by independent judges of their success as farmers. 


* * 7 


HE psychologists reported that the young men, who averaged 11 
"Son of schooling, ranked well above high school seniors in mechanical 
reasoning involving practical objects of mechanical relationships. The better- 
rated farmers excelled the less successful in working with figures and 
reasoning about quantitative problems. As a group they preferred outdoor 
and, to a lesser extent, mechanical activities. However, they were more 
likely to be judged successful if they also*had scientific interests 


o“ 


These findings,”’ Dr. Brayfield commented, “lend weight to the idea that 
farming increasingly is a technical and scientific enterprise. The management 
of farm operations and the application of new research put a premium on 
the kinds of personal qualifications revealed in this investigation. Other 
studies which we are making among college students preparing for careers in 
agriculture and its many related fields confirm this emphasis upon scientific 
ind technical backgrounds.” 

Part of the farm problem, Dr. Brayfield suggested, results from the 
failure to face realistically who should farm. Actually, he indicated, there 
ire a great many excellent opportunities in agriculture, both on and off the 
farm, for young people who have the qualifications 
agricultural enterprises. 


required in modern 

“From the viewpoint of the best utilization of manpower,” 
is significant some institutions have reported 
their agricultural majors are city boys.” 


* * * 


ROM the University of California comes the report that educators are 
pra new courses of study in the agricultural curriculum to meet 
the needs of training men for work in what the college terms “the expanding 
new field of agri-business.”’ A study conducted among managers and owners 
of businesses serving agriculture revealed that there is an immediate 
state-wide need, annually, for about 8,000 agriculturally-trained persons to 
work in business and the need will continue to grow. In contrast, only 5,000 
new farm operators are needed in California each year, and that demand is 
falling 


he said, “it 
an increasing proportion of 


Young people who prepared for farming careers are finding fewer 
opportunities to get started on their own, the report continues, but business 
serving agriculture offers excellent and expanding job opportunities for persons 
with combined training in agriculture and business. ‘“Today’s problem is that 
combination is not offered in the schools and colleges,” 
the report states. To correct this, educators are planning development of an 
igri-business curriculum on the junior college level, and some such courses 
of study will be offered during the coming school year 

in the feed industry, of are aware that the better 
and their better customers—are the ones with an interest in science 
as applied to farming. And they have found, too, that their service to farmers 
is enhanced by employment of young men trained in agriculture. As 
educational institutions continue to adjust to changing manpower needs of 
both business and agriculture the progress of each becomes more assured 


such a of courses 


People 
farmers 


course, 
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THE TAX BURDEN ON BREAD 


HEN our welfare statesmen begin peering 
W it what is known politically as “the 
hare in the consumer's food dollar,” a 
hare which by studied inference is far too small 
to fit the creed of the farm reliefer, the hawk- 
sooner than later pauses 


in which it balefully anti- 


haw magnifying gla 


n the price of bread 


pates some malefactor bearing the species de- 
nomination of middleman. Seldom, however, is the 
political seeing eye capable of identifying the 


ynly indictable malefaction, which is the scar and 
blight of the tax gatherer’s ravishing hand. 

The number of taxes encumbering a loaf of 
bread has become one of the damning traditions 
of our current political economy. Incredible as it 
would have seemed to earlier generations of 
those who have looked carefully and 
thoughtfully at the price of today’s loaf have come 
to accept, however reluctantly, the often-quoted 
figure of 300 as a fair 


Americans 


estimate of the number 
of tax bites taken before a crumb of bread reaches 
the consumer's mouth 

We have become so benumbed and bemused 
over the incidence of tax inflation as to be sus- 
ceptible to a sort of economic fatalism about it 
This prepares us for current estimates which in- 
dicate that the number of governmental imposts 
on bread may vastly exceed even the incredible 
300. Lewis H. Kimmell, an 
Brooklyn (N.Y.) Institute 

If I 


question concerning the number of taxes reflected 


economist of the 
has said recently 
were compelled 


(sic) to answer the 


price of a loaf of bread, my answer would 


be: ‘Not less than 10,000, and probably as many as 
50.000 

Basically, such surveys, explains Mr. Kimmell, 
run up against the problem of where to start 
countin There are taxes to be traced to the 


machines that made the 
ichine that 


machines that made the 
} planted and harvested the tax- 
ipported wheat, grown on tax-paid land by an 
ncome 


tax-paying farmer 


To pursue the repulsive point a little farther 


the Tax Foundation of New York, a private re 


earch organization, has undertaken to trace only 
the direct taxes on a loaf, the ones that are im 
ediate passed along to the customer from the 

ike helves. Confining its search to federal, 

tate id local taxe paid by the grocer, the 
ike the makers of ingredients and the rail 

it haul those ingredients, the foundation 


counted 151 identifiable direct taxes. Anyone care 
to pinpoint another 49,849 of the indirect variety ‘ 


oubtle it could be one 


FOOD FADDISM IS ANCIENT 
C7 INFESSING bias against white bread in the 
he nning of a 


nutritional study that re- 


ulted the publication of a book which emphat- 
ically proclaims that white bread is as good as 

two British scientists well known in the 
nutritional world have told the story of a strange 
cientific aberration persistent for many genera- 
tions among them and their kind. These scientists, 
R. A. MeCance and E. M. Widdowson, acknow!l- 
dge that they were too easily hoodwinked and 
! i by the social superstition and the unscien- 
tific nd often completely ignorant and illogical 
belief if people who today are commonly and 


properly called food faddists. In a recently pub- 


lished book called “Breads, White and Brown 


McCance and Widdowson report upon extensive 
experimental work in human nutrition in the years 
f ng World War II, including the much pub- 
licized work done in German orphanages, and 
reach this conclu ! tartling because of its 


irce and the nature of their acknowledgment 


prejudice and error 
The results which we 
ery much at the time 


obtained surprised us 
for in spite of all that we 
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had been led to believe, white bread turned out 
to be just as good as brown, and al! kinds of wheat 
en bread to have a nutritional value far in excess 
of anything we had been led to suppose 

Thus it appears that the authors began their 
study in grave misconception of the facts and with 
the gullible and unscientific acceptance of a theory 
which they deliberately set out to prove 

“We naturally began to wonder why the results 
of our study were at variance with all that we had 
been taught.” So reads the prefatory confession 
of the book’s authors. “Was there some flaw in 
our technique? Or was it possible that our ideas 
might have been wrong? We began to investigate 
the matter. We started naturally with the most 
recent literature, but soon we found ourselves in 
volved in a tangled skein of social and economic 
history with threads that reached back to the very 
beginning of things. This book therefore contains 
the results of our inquiries. It is in effect a study 
of bread in its various forms, wheat bread in the 
main, and the white and brown varieties of it in 
particular, their economic importance to the con 
sumer and the trade and their significance from 
the times of the pyramids to 1950. We came to the 
conclusion that our ideas had been wrong and we 
have set down our reasons for thinking so. In a 
subject where feelings have been strong and logic 
weak we have felt it advisable to give the serious 
reader access to all the available evidence.” 

Their comprehensive approach leads the au 
thors backward through many centuries of con 
troversy between the supporters of white and 
brown breads. Though the facts they have uncoy 
ered in tracing the relationships between man and 
bread are well established in history and most of 
than one 
MeCance and 
informative and entertaining in 


them have been made available in more 
modern Staff of Life compendium 
Widdowson are 
their relation of a story beginning with the early 


Mediterranean civilizations and continuin on 


down to the present day through medieval Feurope 
and Asia. The production of a wheaten loaf | 
found to be the certain indication of the high ¢ 


gree of culture which was attained succes 


by Egyptians, Greeks and Roman 


There were counterparts of today vhol 
wheat faddism in early Greek and Romar life, ob 
viously derived from such uncritical popular be 
liefs as underlie the branny faddisms of our 
times. In fact, it would appear from the literary 


research of McCance and Widdowson that the 
white-vs.-brown controversy, is as old bread it 
elf, and that it always has been, as it is now 
waged with more emotion than with information 
and on a psychological rather than a scientifie 
level 


GREAO 1S THE GTAFF ‘ 


WHEN NOT TO TAX—The first state con 
stitution of Pennsylvania, adopted 
tained this explicit rule for guidance of legisla 
tors: 


1776, con 


“No public tax, custom or contribution, shall 
be imposed upon, or paid by the people of this 
state, except by a law for that 
before any law be made for ra 


purpose; and 


ing it, the pur 


pose for which any tax is to be raised ought to 
appear clearly to the legislature to be of more 
service to the community than the money would 
be if not collected, which being well observed 
taxes can never be burthens.” 


19 


\ GOOD CLUB NOT TO JOIN 


OG days and the peak of the summer vaca 
ID tion season being not far in the offing, it 
eems helpful to pass on--to such readers as may 
need advice on how to avoid coronary thrombosis 
by other than eschewing cholesterol-forming fats 

1 few paragraphs of advice based upon a state 
department of health news release which describes 
Club 


in and guaranteed to take you out of this world 


the Coronary ‘easy to crash, easy to get 

Elaborating on the health department theme, 
the Fort Dodge (lowa) Messenger describes the 
members of this club as persons who 
l Put 


all personal and family considerations 


their jobs first, cheerfully sacrificing 


2. Go to the office evenings, Saturdays, Sun 
days and holidays 

3. Take their briefcases home evenings when 
they don't work late. This provides opportunity to 
review completely all the troubles and worries of 
the day 

1. Never say “No” to a 
“Yes.” 

>. Accept all invitations to meetings, ban 
quets, committees, etc 


request—-always 


6. Do not eat a restful relaxing meal 
plan a conference for the lunch hour 


Always 


7. Believe hunting and fishing are a waste of 
time and money. Golf, billiards, 
cards and gardening are also a waste of time 

8. Think it is a poor policy to take all the 
vacation time that is provided for them 

9. Never delegate responsibility to others 
carry the entire load at all times 


bowling, pool, 


10. When traveling is their job work all day 
and drive all night to make appointments thie next 
morning 


If you want to make lots of money, have heart 
trouble, suffer, die young, and leave the money to 


omeone else to enjoy, follow the coronary club 


members’ formula and you will,” the department 
‘Any further ques 
tions you may have concerning membership should 
There's no use trying 
to contact old members they can't tell you 


inything 


of health stitement o 


erTves 
be referred to your doctor 


they're dead 


THE CONSUMER A POOR THIRD 
ft governmental assist 


ELDOM in the record of ¢ ASS : 
S to agriculture has there been any recognition 
of the rights and needs of the consumer, But now, 
at long last, the consumer begins to come into 
often 


with at least ore 


congressional aware 


indeed, as should 


be the case budding sign of 
official penitence and pain. The consumer 
‘ily was me itioned recently in House debate by 
the Hon. Clifford G. Melntire of the State of 
Maine and in this context appears in the 
type of the Congre 


actu 


mall 
ional Record, But the neglect 
ed word still has a long way to go before attaining 
its rightful place in the lexicon of our legislators 
as is clearly disclosed in the following quotation 
from Mr. McIntire 


Every problem has a 


address 


olution ind a solution 


comes into being only when all parties associated 


with the problem exhibit a willingness to coop 
erate and work toward the problem's end. The 
prime principle in this consideration is the farmer 
and because the affected 


venerated by 


farmer is immediately 


by political and economic impulse 


vernment, the econd principle becomes the 
federal government, To the extent that these par 
ties effect a desirable 


i third principle become a benefactor the con 


olution, in that degree does 


sumer,’ 
The consumer's place in the legislative 


obviously till 3 i it 


racing 
order thu traditionally 
has been through the long history of farm relief 
i poor third, not yet likely to rate any sizable 
pay-off in the parimutuel of welfare state govern- 


ment 
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lor eign Commentar y... By George E. Swarbreck 





Export Decrease 
Hits Canadians 


Canada’s wheat exports declined in 
the first 10 of the current 
comparison with 
those of the U.S. surged 


months 
crop year, in last 
while 
ahead to new record levels, Canadian 
officials are anxious; they have re- 
attacks on the American 
programs with John Die- 
prime minister, letting off 


newed their 
iway 


fenbaker 


one of the most critical blasts ever 
ivainst the U.S. administration 

In the 10-month period from Au 
ust, 1956, to May, 1957, Canadian 
vheat and flour exports slipped by 


19.2 million bushels to 215.4 
with 2346 


million 


npared million in the 


ime period last year, according to 
fiprua released by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. U.S, shipments, 


i other hand, rose by 183.5 mil- 
lion to 451.2 million from 267.7 mil- 
lion a year ago 


rhe Canadian decline is particulas 


ly irksome to the government be 
cause it coincides with a time when 
it appears likely that world exports 
will reach an all-time high by the 
end of the marketing period 


The four major participants the 
{ Canada, Australia and Argen 
tina have exported a total of 856.4 


miition 


bushels in the 10-month pe 
riod compared with 684.8 million at 


the ime time a year ago. Trade 
recorded by Australia totaled 108.9 
million bushels against 84.6 million 
while Argentina’s sales dipped to 80.9 
million from 97.9 million, Both Aus- 
tralia and Argentina claim they 
could have done better if the Ameri- 


cans had not tied up so much of the 


vorld market with its give-away 
deals. The Argentinians are particu- 
larly resentful of the mammoth deal 
with Brazil. The Canadians, too. are 


ilarmed at the probable loss of the 
business they had been 
working on so assiduously with the 


Communist countries of Eastern 


potential 


I urope 


High Level Attack 
On U.S. Policy 


Vir. Diefenbaker has accused the 
{ of violating the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade by nego 
tiating supplementary agreements 
through which importing countries 
undertake, in return for today's 
cheap wheat and flour, to make fur- 


ther purchases over a term of years 
in the future 

The net effect of this is to shut 
out other nations, including Canada, 
from overseas markets in which they 
formerly dealt--not merely this year 


or next but for a long time to come. 


Keonomice warfare of this type was 
one of the things GATT was designed 
to prevent. Therefore, Mr. Diefen- 
baker asserts that by resorting to 
uch methods, the U.S. violates the 
pact 

here have been several protests 
by Canada against U.S. policies in 
the past, but this is the first time 
that one has come from the prime 
ministerial level, Whether Washing- 
ton will ignore this latest protest in 
the ime way that it virtually ig- 
nored previous protests, remains to 
be seen. Giving food for thought to 


the American officials, however, will 
be Mr Diefenbaker’s threat to divert 


part of Canada’s purchasing from th 
U.S. in favor of Britain 
of the Commonwealth 


ind the rest 
countries 


India Talks Up 
More U.S. Aid 


A. P. Jain, minister of food in the 


Indian government, said at Lucknow 
on July 7 that negotiations with the 
U.S. for another “wheat loan” ha 
reached an advanced tage, The 
quantity of wheat, he said, has not 
yet been determined, but it might b 
a little smaller than the previou 
loan 

The American Embassy in Dell 
says it has no knowledge of tl 


negotiations mentioned by Mr. Jal 
A spokesman observed that the cur 
rent agreement 
countries on surplus commodities ha 
still 
little chance of 
another commitment to 
this lasts 


hetwec n 


some time to run, and there j 


Congre approvin 


India while 


Under the agreement made in Au 
gust last year, the U.S. agreed to 
supply $360 million-worth of whea 
and rice for a rupee payment, two 
thirds of which is to be returned to 
the Indian government for develo; 
ment purposes 
Report on Cash 

‘ y ‘ 
Customer of U.S. 

The Dutch people are among the 
best cash customer the U.S. ha 


They lay their money on the line fo 


wheat, flour and other agricultural! 
commodities and do not take an 
thing for free or at cut rat 


This is the proud boast of Dr. A. S 
Tuinman, senior agricultural attache 


at the Netherlands Emba y in 
Washington, But he regretfully point 
out that Holland is buying thr 
times as much as it sells to the U 
About 8% of total U.S. exports are 


going to Holland's 
million peop'e 


population of 11 


What irks the Dutch, Dr. Tuinman 
said, is the restriction on the sale of 
Dutch cheese in the U.S. Only fou 


the two 


million pounds a year are allowed 
into the country. ‘That is one third 
of an ounce of cheese a year for each 
U.S. citizen. There is no danger of 
flooding your market if the plea to 
the restriction removed is heed- 
ed,” he stated 

A sidelight on life in 


Holland un- 


der the Germans during World War 
II is provided by Dr. Tuinman. Re- 
ferring to the heavy sal of flower 
bulbs to the U.S he aid that the 
ndustry had to be rebuilt after the 
war because it was virtually des- 
troyed when the seas were let in to 
impede the invading German armies 
The Germans seized bulb supplies to 
nake flour and tulip coffee. This the 
Dutch people had to consume for 
want of anything else 


Australia Signs 
Pact with Japan 


The protracted negotiations for 


trade agreement between Australia 


and Japan have been brought to a 
uccessful conclusion wit the sign- 
if of a pact covering three years 
Each country will accord the other 
most-favored-nation treatment In 
return for trade concessions, Japan 
has agreed to buy at least 200,000 
tons of soft wheat from Australia in 
the first year, with the possibility of 
in increase to 300,000 tons in the 
econd year and even more in the 
third. The Japanese have also agreed 
to continue importing 30% of the 


barley requirement from Australia 


Suicidal Price Cuts 
Slice U.K. Profits 


The British millers are now count- 
ing the cost of the price war which 
broke out among them last fall. The 
major companies of Spillers and 
Ranks indulged in some cut throat 
competition and smaller firms were 
compelled to follow to hold their 
DuUSINeSS 

Joseph Rank, Ltd., declaring an in 
terim dividend for the current fiscal 


year, revealed that the financial re- 








AUSTRALIAN VISITOR—Visiting the U.S. for a period of about six months 
is Thomas O'Brien of Toowoomba, Australia. His father is managing director 
of the Defiance Flour Mills in Toowoomba. Mr. O'Brien, right, is pictured with 


Gerald Griflin, Henry Simon, Ltd., 


the clubroom of The Northwestern 


Miller. They are examining an urn presented to The Northwestern Miller by 
Czar Alexander of Russia in appreciation of the relief shipment of flour or- 


ganized by the late William C, Edgar to alleviate the sufferings of the Rus- 


sians from famine in 1892. 
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AUSTRALIANS PRESS 
PRICE WAR 


SYDNEY — The Australian Wheat 
Board has been compelled to reduce 
the price of wheat to less than the 
cost of production to meet world com- 
petition. International traders see in 
this move all the makings of an all- 
out price war among the major wheat 
and flour exporters of the world. Com- 
menting on the Australian action, 
D. G. Barwick, president of the New 
South Wales Wheat and Woolbrokers 
Assn., said this unsatisfactory posi- 
tion had been brought about by the 
disposal policy of the U.S., under 
which sales of wheat were being made 
with up to 40 years to pay. “As a re- 
sult of this policy, price cutting must 
start and the traditional markets of 
Australia and Argentina will be se- 
riously affected.” The position has 
been aggravated, too, because Swe- 
den, France, Germany and Turkey 
are now exporters of wheat whereas a 
few years ago they were importers, 
he declared. 





sults so far have not been as good as 
those in the same period a year ago 

The British trade has had a 
in the futility of suicidal competition 
and the should not be 
upon members of milling industries 
in other comments a U.S 
miller 


lesson 
lost 


lesson 


countries 


U.S. Gives Emergency 
Relief to Peru 


WASHINGTON The US will 
make an additional 50,000 tons of 
food grains available to Peru for 
relief in the drouth stricken southern 


region of the country, where approxi- 


mately 2 million people—most of 
them subsistence farmers—live. The 
new grant was announced by the 
International Cooperation Adminis- 
tration. Under Title II of Public 
Law 480 (Agricultural Trade Devel- 
opment and Assistance Act) ICA is 


authorized to grant agricultural com- 
modities to friendly nations for emer- 
gency relief purposes 

Severe drouth conditions in south- 
ern Peru have persisted for over two 
years, and it is estimated that the 
recent harvest was less than 20% 


of normal 


A survey showed 
pe ple 
to face the emergency and that many 
families have been forced to sell their 
cattle to avoid starvation. More than 
50% are reported to be suffering 
from malnutrition brought about by 
drouth conditions 


that very few 


have sufficient economic means 


GREAD iS THE STAFF F re 


Soft Wheat Crop 
Damaged by Scab 


In Ontario 


TORONTO The Ontario soft 
wheat crop is threatened by an out 
break of wheat one of the 
serious ever to hit the 
according to Dr. L. W 
intendent of 


scab most 
growing area, 
Koch super 
the science laboratory at 


Harrow, Ont 

Dr. Koch says the disease had an 
extensive economic effect last year on 
farmers’ income and it is apparently 


worse this year. He and his staff are 


attempting to connect the wheat fun- 


gus with the fungus which produces 
ear rot of corn. There is no particular 
type of wheat which will resist the 


fungus, he declares 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 





Frank J. Kenny, Wisconsin repre- 
sentative for the W J. Jennison Co., 
has be pending sev days at the 
compa office in Minneapolis 

& 

John L. Ryan, who worked his way 
from helper to manager of the Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co. at Grand 
For} N.D., has retired after 49 
ears of company s¢ é More than 
0) plant employees and officials of 
the rganization paid pects to Mi 
Ryan at a dinner in his honor 

© 

Robert C. Liebenow, president of 
the Chicago Board of Trade has 
been named general campaign chai 
man for the March of Dimes in Cook 
Count Ill., next Jant 

a 

R. D. Bills was elected chairman of 
the board of O’Connor-Bills, Inc., 
Mattoon, Ill., bakery. R. D. Bills, Jr., 
was named president; J. BD. O’Connor, 

( p ident, and R. W. Coffey, 

( t treasure! 

oe 

Louis Marhoefer, president, Bold 
Bakir Co., Pittsburgh, and Mar- 
hoet« Bakery, Altoona, Pa., is at his 
home recuperating from surgery he 
underwent at Johns Hopkins Hospi- 
tal, Baltimore 

* 

Robert V. Harris, president of Har- 
ris Milling Co., Owo Mich., called 
at the offices of the M National 
Federation, Chicago 

© 

Pillsbury Mills, Inc. Oklahoma 
Cit has announced tl ippointment 
of Melvin L. Frick, formerly of Tulsa 
i assistant branct inager for 
company’s Oklahoma City office 

e 


south 


Harold R. Cramer, former 
vi ales man- 


tern regional general 





R. C. PRATT 


Exporter 


FLOUR, CEREALS, FEEDS 
18 Toronto Street 


TORONTO, ONT., CANADA 








Canadian Wheat, Oats and Barley 


Over 600 Elevato Via toba 
“askatchewa 4 erta 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD 
Winni 


peg lta toba 











MIDLAND 


FLOUR MILLS 


LIMITED 
WINNIPEG CANADA 


SPECIALIZING IN DOMESTIC 
and EXPORT FLOUR 








Wm. CHARLICK, LTD. 
FLOUR MILLERS 


Spectalizing In Exports 
ADELAIDE, SOUTH AUSTRALIA 


Cables: “Cityflour"’ Adelaide 





ager for General Mills, Inc., Okla- 
homa City, who retired in 1956, has 
been named manager of the Better 
Business Bureau’s extension program, 
new memberships and public rela- 
tions 

2 


Roy Cooper, Oklahoma City branch 
manager of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., is 
spending k vacation in the 
Colorado Rockies 


a two-wet 


ee 

Mohamed Kailam 
Ministry of 
of Sudan, 
Kansas City 
studying 
ditions during 


i member of the 
and Industry 
visited the floor of the 
Board of Trade. He is 
and business con 
US 


Commerce 


economic 
a tour of the 

oe 

J. Arthur Rank, chairman of Ranks, 
Ltd., the largest milling group in the 
U.K., and a prominent figure in film 
has taken the title of Baron 
Sutton Scotney. He will be 

Lord Rank. His change of 


circles, 
Rank of 
known as 


title follows the conferment of a 
peerage upon him by Queen Eliza- 
beth II 
* 
John Rayner, director of adminis- 


trative services with the Board of 


Grain Commissioners of Canada, has 
returned to his post after a year’s 
leave of absence. Mr. Rayner has 





Omar Names Four 
Vice Presidents 


OMAHA—W. J 
dent of Omar, Ine 
several executive 
The following we 
dents 

A. B. Corn, the company’s chief 
engineer; J. B. Fagot, in charge of 


Coad, Jr., presi- 
announced 
changes in the firm 
re elected vice presi- 


has 


personnel and industrial relations; 
H. H. Gasawas who is serving as 
district manager of the Columbus, 
Ohio, district ind C. H. Littman, 
who has been placed in charge of 
route sales for distribution points lo- 
cated in Indiana, Wisconsin, Illinois, 
Iowa and Nebraska 


Ross C Davi 
president, was 
the president 


formerly a 
ippointed 


vice 
assistant to 


BREA He rr 


ADM ical Qualifies 
As “Oscar’”’ Candidate 


MINNEAPOLIS 
Midland Co.’s 1956 annual report to 
stockholders has received a merit 
award for excellence from Financial 
World magazine 

The award qualifies the ADM re- 
port as a candidate for the “Oscar 
of Industry” trophy presented by the 
financial publication for the best an- 
nual report in the company’s indus- 
trial classification 

In commenting on the award, Fi- 
nancial World called it “a tribute to 
management for its effort in making 
this important report of a year’s op- 
erations more meaningful to share- 
holders, investors and the public.” 


or Lire 


Archer-Daniels- 





cin os 
PPE a 
a 






Hema EASTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS LTD. 
Best Canadian Hard Spring Wheat Flours 





“Cartier” 


Cables — Eastmilis 





», 
®” Canapn” 





“Lasalle” “Pontiac” 
. MONTREAL, CANADA 





spent t past year in Turkey 
the Food and Agriculture Org: 


with 
iniza- 


tion of United Nationa 
a 
John H. Chain, vice president and 
aSsistant manager of Acme Flow 
Mills, Inc., Oklahoma City, has mo 
tored family to Utah and 
California on a three-weeks vacation 
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Centennial Mills 
Official Dies 

SPOKANE, WASH John W. Holt, 


4, grain division superintendent for 
Centennial Mills, Ine., Spokane, died 
recently at his home Born at 
Plummer, Idaho, Mr. Holt lived in the 
Inland Empire all of his life 
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CABLE ADORESS "JAMESRICH” 





JAMES RICHARDSON & SONS 


GRAIN MERCHANTS, SHIPPERS 
AND EXPORTERS 
@ HEAD OFFICE — WINNIPEG, CANADA ¢ 


Domestic & Expert Offices: 
VANCOUVER & OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES IN CANADA 


LIMITED 






TORONTO, MONTREAL, WINNIPEO, 








FetG, 


Lovey Ml 


Company Looralad 


MILL at SASKATOON, Sask 


oo 


, CANADA 


SaLes Orrice 
MONTREAL, CANADA 


Cable Address; ‘Fortaanny” 


BOX 2190 


Codes: Hentley's— Riverside 








There is a lot to be said for 


GOOD JUDGMENT 





Good judgment has guided Ogilvie Flour Mills for 
more than a century and a half of leadership in the mill- 
ing of fine flour. It’s good judgment that causes Ogilvie 


to select only the choicest wheat. 


. that combines their 


skill and knowledge with some of the most modern 
milling equipment in the world, to produce the unvary- 
ing high quality that their customers expect of the name 


“Ogilvie” 


Ogilvie Flour Mills intend to continue using good 


judgment 
it's wise to buy quality! 


. the same good judgment that tells you 





Manufacturers of Ogilvie Flour—Ogilvie Ready Mixes 
—Oxgilvie Vita-B Wheat Germ Cereal—Ogilvie Oats 


/ —Oxgilvie “Miracle” 


Feeds for livestock and poultry. 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


Montreal — Fort William 


Cable Address: 


Mills at: 


Winnipeg — Medicine Hat 
OGILVIE MONTREAL 


Edmonton 
all codes used 
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Flour Sales 


Summaries from Leading Markets 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for flour packed 


in 100-Ib. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices are quoted in 


the principal manufacturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing 


centers. They represent average wholesale levels and do not take into account 


high or low extremes at which occasional individual sales may have been made. 





(Continued from page 14) 
Family flour was unchanged, bakers 
was up 5¢. Quotations July 12, basis 
Kansas City: Family flour $6.58, bak- 
ers short patent $5.77, bakers inter- 
mediate $5.67, first clears $5.02, sec- 
ond clears $4.87 

Hutchinson: Flour sales remained 
slow in the Hutchinson area the past 
week, but the harvest was getting in- 
to high gear after several weeks de- 
lay because of muddy conditions. Buy- 
ers of both family and bakery flour 
were still keeping their eyes on indi- 
cations of what the 1957 harvest will 
offer. The market was 5¢ higher on 
both types, resulting in added lack of 
interest from mills. 

Buyers seem ready to buy old 
wheat in preference to entering trade 
on the new, lower quality grain which 
has resulted from shrivelling and low 
protein content, Test weights are 
running as low as 41 Ib,, but most 
are weighing in at 53 to 55 Ib. 

Family flour is slow, although spot 
shipments and nearby orders are in- 
creasing as present commitments ex- 
pire. Directions are slow on both 
grades 

Operations last week were at a 
five-day level and the outlook is for 
a slight reduction this week, Quota- 
tions July 12, basis Kansas City: 
Hlard winter family short patent, in 
cottons, enriched $6.35@6.45, bakers 
short patent, in papers $5.65@5.70, 
standard $5.55 @5.60. 

Oklahoma City: Considerable flour 
were reported last week, 
with particularly heavy sales of soft 
wheat grades. Prices closed un- 
changed on family flour and 1¢ lower 
on bakery. Quotations July 12, de- 
livered Oklahoma points in carlots: 
Family short patent $7.20@7.40, 
standard $6.50@6.70, bakery unen- 
riched short patent $6.05@6.15, 95% 
standard patent $5.95@6.05, straight 
grade $5.90@6, Truck lots higher on 
all grades 


bookings 


rt. Worth: The principal demand 
last week was for bakery flour for 
prompt to 30-day shipment, The other 
day-to-day business amounted to 40% 
to 50% of capacity. Mills ran four to 
five days. The price of bakery flour 
was advanced 15¢. Family flour was 
unchanged. Quotations July 12, 100 
ib. cottons: Extra high patent family 
$7.2007.40; standard bakers, unen- 
riched, $6.25@6,35; first clears, unen- 
riched, $4.90@5, delivered Texas 
common points. 


Central West 


Chicago: With the exception of cake 
rades, no important amounts of new 
crop wheat flour had been sold in the 
central states area up to noon July 
15. However, the air was tense with 
expectation as a buying wave of hard 
winter wheat flour appeared immi- 
Such a spirt could touch off 
buying of all other types of flour. 

Hleavy sales of nationally advert- 
ised cake flours were made recently, 
and much of the business was con- 


nent 


surmmated during the past week. Mills 
went out with offers July 8, and large 
amounts of cake flour were booked 
by July 9. Sales of all types of flour 
in the central states during the week 


ending July 13 were estimated at 
around 500% of five-day milling capa 
city. 

Some disappointment was expre 
ed among central states mills, how 
ever, over the failure of central stats 
and eastern buyers of cookie-cracker 
flours to take hold. Southeastern buy 
ers did, the others are expected to 
come in when hard winters get start 
ed. Much pushing and pulling is going 
on between bakers and millers 
tablish the market for hard winter 
wheat flour from the new crop. Many 
uncertainties enter into the struggle 
but crop quality and the millfeed 
market are important consideration 

Quotations July 12: Spring top pa 
tent $6.2006.40, standard $6.10@6.35 
clear $5.60@5.95; hard short 
patent $5.8576.02, 95% patent $5.75 
6.07, clear $5.58@5.85; family flour 
$7.75; soft winter high ratio $7.56@4 
7,60, soft winter short patent $6.10@ 
6.86, standard $5.0475.40, clear $4.82 


to es 


winter 


@5.35; cookie and cracker flour 
papers $5.3675.40 

St. Louls: Some interest was shown 
by cracker and cookie bakers early in 
the week. But, as a whole, busine 


was slow and mostly on a hand-to 
mouth basis. The trade in general j 


still waiting for a clearer picture 
of the new wheat crop. Shipping di 
rections were fair. Clears and low 
grades were slow. Package goods were 


very slow 

Quotations July 12, in 100-Ib. cot 
ton sacks: Family top patent $6.75 
top hard $7.50, ordinary $6.35. Bake 


in 100 lb. papers: Cake $7.20, pastry 
$5.25, soft straights $5.70, clear 
$5.40, hard winter short $6.15, stand 


ard $6, clears $5.35; 
tent $6.50, 
$6.25 


pring short pa 


standard $6.40, clears 


East 


Boston: Flour values moved in a 
broad range in the local market last 
week, with the eventual trend defi 
nitely on the firmer side. Early in the 
week springs dipped to about 11¢ un 


der the week's close and 
then rallied 16¢ to finish 5¢ net high- 
er for the week. Hard winters moved 
in a similar manner, finally closing 
¢ net higher. Soft wheat flour final- 
ly moved out of its lethargic position 
ind registered gains ranging to 20¢. 

On the local scene, trading activity 
was limited despite general confirma- 
tion of extremely light inventories 
Most were reported to be 
ibout ready to enter the market for 
ubstantial supplies. But for the pres- 
ent they are keeping their commit- 
ments down to a hand-to-mouth basis, 


previous 


houses 


while apparently awaiting a_sub- 
tantial market price break, which 
should) promote some _ substantial 
buying. Mill agents, particularly those 
in the position to offer new crop 
flour, were reluctant to force sales, 
apparently awaiting more definite 


analysis of the availability and quali- 
ty of the harvest. 

Spring flour trading was extremely 
dull, with most potential buyers defi- 
nitely on the sidelines until the out- 
look is clarified 

Quotations July 13: Spring short 
patents $6.91@7.01, standard $6.81@4 
6.91, high gluten $7.26@7.36, first 
clears $6.22@6.42; hard winter short 
patent $6.70@6.80, standard $6.55@ 
6.65; Pacific soft wheat flour $7.05@4 
7.65; eastern soft wheat straights 
$5.72@6.17; soft wheat flour high 
ratio $6.62@8.12; family $7.82 

Buffalo: Local mills had their an- 
nual push in soft wheat flour last 
week, and a substantial amount was 


sold across the board. The average 
booking was for six months. Prices 
were based on current levels, less 40¢ 
for shipment after July 29. Cake 
flour ended 20¢ higher and pastry 
rose 15¢ 


Kansas flour gained 11¢. Mills are 
howing hard winter 
wheat price levels. There were a few 
fill-in lots of flour for nearby delivery 
sold, but otherwise there was very 
little activity. There still is no wheat 
pressure on the terminals and futures 


resistance to 





UNITED STATES EXPORTS OF WHEAT FLOUR 


Moy, 1957 
Country or area Cwt Country or area Cwt. 

Canada 7,028 Lebanon 68,198 
Guatemala 14,679 Kuwait 6,928 
British Honduras 9,076 Saudi Arabia 3,758 
El Salvador 17,071 Bahrein 100 
Honduras 16,990 India 1,600 
Nicaragua 10,358 Thailand 1,050 
Costa Rica 29,014 Indochina 16,631 
Panama, Republic of 30,425 British Malaya 958 
Canal Zone 2,40( Indonesia 1.000 
Bermuda 1,556 Philippines 168.853 
Cuba 168,359 Korea 3,217 
Jamaica 110,469 Hong Kong 5,100 
Haiti 60,205 Iraq 84 
Dominican Republic 16,90! Japan 82,619 
Leeward & Windward Island 3,696 Nansei and Nanpo Islands 5,400 
Barbados 16,527 Jordan é! 
Trinidad and Tobago 54 083 Trust Territory of Pacific Islands 2,537 
Netherlands Antilles 13,665 Egypt 2,700 
Colombia 165 Cameroons 105 
Venetuela 46,479 French West Africa 500 
British Guiana 59,508 Ghana (Gold Coast) 89.327 
Surinam 6,164 Nigeria 46,523 
Peru 17,816 British West Africa 13,659 
Bolivia 735 Madeira Islands 5 860 
Chile 1,799 Angola 28,827 
Brazil 100 Liberia 3,076 
Sweden 2,058 Belgian Congo 55,743 
Norway 42,096 British East Africa 400 
United Kingdom 163,753 Ethiopia 2,100 
Netherlands 134,27! Other 9,120 
France 1,000 a 
Portugal : 7,863 Totals 1,726,422 
Italy 60 

Yugoslavia 9.516 

Greece 1,763 

Compiled by the Washington Office, Millers National Federation. From official! U.S. sources 


have held fairly steady. Premiums are 
strong 

Spring wheat flour climbed 16¢, 
and one spokesman commented that 
prices are higher than ever 
consumers’ idea of where they should 


above 


be 

Local retail bakeries report a fairly 
good sales volume 

Flour output here was off sharply 
from the previous week and below a 
year ago. Two mills worked 6 days, 
two worked 5 days, one 4%4 days, and 
the remaining mill worked 3 days. 

Quotations July 12: Spring family 
$7.80, high gluten $7.04@7.24, short 
$6.69@6.89, standard $6.59@6.84, 
straight $6.79, first clear $5.92@6.24: 
hard winter short $6.29@6.79, stand- 
ard $6.15@6.69, first clear $5.85; soft 
winter short patent $7.83@8.28, 
standard $7.1107.58, straight $6.08@ 
6.23, first clear $4.80@5.23. 

New York: Strong purchasing of 
soft wheat flours, with emphasis on 
large bookings of advertised brands 
early in the week, was the feature of 
the local market 

There is a very good potential for 
hard winter wheat flour bookings, 
with bakers allowing balances to 
dwindle steadily in anticipation of 
crop offerings. However, book- 
ings for the week were limited to im- 
mediate and nearby small lots among 


new 


bakers and jobbers whose supplies 
have come near to the exhaustion 
point. New crop offerings are anti- 


cipated in the near future and buy- 
ing interest should be stepped up 
s00n 
Spring wheat flour balances are 
also reported as being low, but trade 
opinion indicates routine replacing 
will persist pending developments of 
the crop picture in the Northwest 
Quotations July 12: Spring short 
patent $6.95@7.05, standard $6.854 
6.95, high gluten $7.30@7.40, clears 
$6.20@6.40; hard winter short pa- 
tent $6.6606.76, standard $6514 
6.61: Pacific soft wheat flour $7.034a 
7.63; eastern soft wheat straights 
$5.70@6.15, high ratio $6.60@8.10 
(advertised brands $7.50 for shipment 
after July 29); family $7.80 
Philadelphia: The local flour mar- 
ket came out of the doldrums for a 
brief period last week, but soon taper- 
ed off. The activity was attributed to 
the desire of some buyers to replenish 
their balances. For the most part, 
those with sufficient balances on hand 
appeared satisfied to wait out the 
market. Sales of baked foods in the 
metropolitan area continued slow be- 
cause of the summer! 
son 
Quotations July 12, 100 Ib. cotton 
sack basis: Spring high gluten $7.20 
@7.30, short patent $6.857@6.95, 
standard $6.75@6.85, first clear $6.65 
@6.75; hard winter short patent $6.40 
@6.50, standard $6.30@6.40; soft 
winter nearby $5.40@5.50 


vacation sea- 


Pittsburgh: Soft wheat flour buy- 
ing broke out in the tri-state area 
last week, possibly given some im- 


petus by private crop reports of a 
cut in anticipated production. Sales 


of pie, pastry and cake grades re- 
portedly reached an all-time high 
Cake flour in cottons ranged from 
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$6. 7.33, pie flour in cottons $5.50 100’s_ papers, less cash discounts, 
so pte Irom 83390381,” with ABR added or cantare SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 
Direct extended t 10 months used : 
vy crop offerii Large and It is expected that harvesting of 
mall bakeri jobber ind brokers the new crop of winter wheat will - Week-e millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on carload 
a a> pt deliv indicat ts: 
joined in the buyin Old crop Kan- commence this week, and prospects ots, prom; elivery, ton, packed in 100-ib. sacks., f.0.b. at indicated points | 
. nm good demand for 30-day for a good yield are excellent. Some Chicago Minneapolis Buffalo Philadelphia Boston 
Soles =e ‘ ms inter wheat has been sola &" $36.00@36.50 $32.50@33.00 $39.00@39.50 $ 49.00 $ 47.50 
con tment Julv 8. Prices quoted old crop winter wheat has been § Diemdined mide 40.50@41 00 3650 41.$0@42 50 50.00 0.00450 $0 
were st lard, cottons, $6.2¢ $6.2 for export, but trading in new crop Flour midd 49.50@50.00  42.00@42.50 
vo ede ane, Cae on a 1, ha ms been active. There is still *"*¢ %°9 51 50@52 50 46.00@46.50 57.00 54.00 
Y S , ? r Aas ‘Cc Pe 4 by 
mediu , 90.206 rt $6.39 to * lable around Kansas City St. Louls Ft. Worth New Orleans Seattle 
$6.36 some old crop wheat avai able arou “on $32.25@33.00 $37.25@37.7S $40.00@41.00 $42.00@43.50 §$ 20.00 
Fam flour advertised brands con- $1.25@1.30 bu., f.o.b. shipping point. Shorts 34.00@34.75 39.25@39.75 43.00@44.00 43.00@44.75 45.00 
tinued iin some cases. Directions Winter wheat flour business con- Bran Shorts Middlings 
al : ie : ss : rs j the Toront $45 00@46 00 $50 00@51.00 $54.00@55 00 
mn p ts are good to very good. tinues to be dull. Buyers in = Winnipeg 18 00@43.00 40.00@43.00 43.00@45 00 
Quotations July 13, carlots, cottons domestic market will delay purchas- 
Dittshurch: Eland ies stand ad ing until they see some indication of 3 ———-——————— aa 
patent $6.37@6.56, medium $6.42@ the outcome of the new crop of win- tight supply and some bran was be- of other types of feed. Quotations 
6.61, short $6.5246.71 pring stand- oe ye At om a time, oon ing made available. July 10 was ex- July 15, carlots, Kansas City: Bran 
ye age . y ‘re have en some price a) OK So 94 ‘ e,Acn 
ird patent $6.35@6.79, medium $6.40 ‘though there have been s¢ I tremely light. On July 11 it became  $32.25@33, shorts $34@34.75, sacked: 
6.84, sl $6.45 9 first clear eductions, winter wheat flour is not >. Bonny tighip pews: 
06.8 hort $6.45@6.89, first clear fin : apparent thatthe mills were beginning bran $28@ 28.75, shorts $31.75@32.50 
6250650. hich gluten $680@7.24: Competitive in export markets. Quo- . ’ 
1.29 06.5 ligh gluten df 1.24; pire tai a on ve to pick up additional running time, middlings $29.50@30.50, bulk 
idvertised family flour $7.80 unad- tations July 11 $3 bo, 100 Ib in @xX- : i . t | j A littl ' 
a1 * 70. ort cottons, f.a.s. Montreal-Halifax. and prices started to drop. A Ltt Salina: Demand was slow, with 
rtised family flour $6.65@7.29; f bulk middl leveloped 
Crt muy mul ‘ Ot .av, : : yuying of bulk middlings developed, a” oA. “e 
pastry and cake flours $5.50@7.63 Winnipeg: Export flour clearances hot the larenst mixera were con bran $1.50 and shorts $4.50 ton lowe 
of 236,500 sacks for the week ended spicuou by cote neanen Supplies were adequate Quotations 
South July 11 were 14,000 less than the — July 11, basis Kansas City: Bran $33 
edd rT - eee led In spite of quiet tr iding and good 33.50. gray shorts $35@ 35.50 
N orl Ty ‘ , preceding week. The total includec , “" , 33.90, gray $354 35.! 
engi , pe ‘ : - _ si 10,400 sacks for International Wheat ao a ms apheg mt he Wichita: Millfeed demand was only 
onl moderately ictive y s re { ‘ , _@ ( - 
: ¥ el y- itl b: cklon Agreement countries, or 400 more : - st d | J ‘ ‘1 7 ipa | fair last week. Offerings were suffi 
' I asi i ; ' rt ‘ f than the previous week. Trade in flour : 4 te , ty “or y 7 _— an , cient, Prices declined sharply, bran 
ot contracts oO e@ DOOKS O ost Oo . é err 0 , 0 ove i VO Bs yr 
the | mn bl — trade. TI domestically is only moderate and 1 a. meg rt 2 f i ne losing $2.25 and shorts $4.50 ton 
. yakin F oppu ade » Ire » WW ry = re : 
me bak eal : - = ion mills are operating well below capa- a . — . ' '. a + —_ , uotations July 12, basis Kansas 
- hai 1 ) jUSI Me was Os owe : ‘ » 0 f ce Ti . > e<) oe . 
mall an int « usin is mostly city. There is no build-up of supplies suppl n hand when ) per City: Bran $32.50@33, shorts $34.25 
for fill-in and replacement orders, and “hae 4 *hanged t: ended 4 7! 
] ; | n hard winter nd north ae Geeeee See nee Quo evi > | ll lh ea 
rincipally on ( T¢ i - a . aa 7 ve tar » oO 4 ig ) 
a . d adit i ht improve- tions July 13: Top patent springs for ted dog was in tight supply a Hutchinson: A weak demand for 
ge I - { oe eran ; delivery between Fort William and week as the central state ind the millfeeds was reported from. the 
e was noted o imily ( * sales . : —_ 
seers — tapding the British Columbia boundary, cot- Southeast took most of the available Hutcl “a th “ ‘ 
Some fair-sized booki vere negoti- « fferir utchinson area the past week and 
: — . men : . ’ 85 7006 Cc ate ( > Zs 
ated or ft winter to the cracker son 100's, $5 sg Ay 10; second patents, . some supplies had to be held over 
ual enalsie, baieaeh cottons, $5.45@5.85; second patents Quotations July 1% Bran $32 504 Quotations July 12, basis Kansas 
g , , f falle ff to bakers, paper 100's, $4.50@4.70 33, standard midds. $36 os flour City: Bran $32.25033, shorts $34.25 
Shippin yen have i * Oo All prices cash carlots midds. $42.50. red dog $464 46.50 34.75 
lightly an tock mn nd are fair- 
ly well maintained. The trade, in Millfeed Kansas City: Millfeed demand in Oklahoma City: Demand for mill- 
general ippears to be iting mar- the Southwest lacked any urgency IN feeds was only fair, Prices declined 
ket developments Minneapolis: The local milfeed mar- the period July 8-15. The lagging $225 on bran and $4.50 on shorts 
tf ; — kets operated somewhat in low gear interest and ample suppli pushed Quotations July 12, straight cars 
“x ) ( 1 re was if OS 
— og ae , ne ' r } the past week. Demand was slow, but prices down as much as $4.50 ton Bran $35436. millrun $35.88@ 36.88 
( eYX té wit mal mo Ss iC - , = : 4 
— 2 t} - ne “4 " A ‘ not sufficient to create a distress situ- from a week earlier. Bulk middlings shorts $36.75@37.75. Mixed or pool 
WorkKet ( Irie { \ “ac- - 
ti 1 I ding i on Eur “ ee ation. All offerings were absorbed by suffered the greatest loss $404.50 cars $1 higher on all classes 
ica \ nothing aom De “4 ‘opean ‘ 
_@e > ek. i , re 0 r feeds were off $3.5044, with : ; ore . 
busine with the exception of the the end of the week, although there ther fees Ft. Worth: There was a fair de 
were periods when trading was al- only sacked bran being the exception, , a ; 
Netherlands purchasing and a bidding One mand last week for bran with moder 
n 5 most non-existent. Despite the low- declining $1.75. Demand from mixe1 te to light offerings. Shor 
on additional shipment tched f tivit iddl and bhere was limited. Some di ate to light offerings. Shorts were in 
-, 4 ac f y ‘ { oOnvpDe As ; ou 
New Orleans quotati July 12, in . i on \ earl ap oe. oh a t t, but t I ! slow demand and there was some 
VewU“ if ! ) Ion ‘ ' “a; F ‘© ,rre F > y , f , ePTeSs ) a rice con » 
io aca ia 10 th eee ind red dog remained in tight supply. played inte I : pressure of offerings. Quotations July 
Carl packed In 1b, muitiwa All prices were fairly firm, including siderably below those quoted. The 12, burlaps iran $40 @ 41, gray 
papers: Hard winter bakery short pe- those for bran and flour midds country trade has been providing ine. $4344, delivered Texas com- 
tent $6.10@6.25, standard $5.95@6.10, There was hardly any trading lo- much of the demand, with some mill mon points $2.50 lower on bran and 
first clear $5.30@5.60; spring wheat ¢ally as the week opened July 8 feed moving into Lowa and Illinoi ot phage 
| ' } tent $6.65@6.85 > : - $3.50 lower on shorts, compared with 
aKery ort patel ?d.00 1.50, Prices were firm. A wood demand for now that the price is more compe u me week earlier 
: : Jear $5.95 ; one ek ef , 
tandard $6.49@6.60, first cleat $9.99 sacked middlings to the country tive with millfeed in the Northwest on - 
OC., Dign Gunen Www: a0; sost trade developed July 9, but mixers Supplies are ample for shorts, but a sia bs Most millfeeds continued 
vheat hort patent $9.70@6.095, were not buying. Middlings were 4n _siittle tighter for imme diate shipment to weigh heavily on the market, find 
t! ht $5.30@5.60, first clear $4.70 ing few buyers at historically low 
15, high ratio cake $6.20@6.55; prices. Heavier types heid better, and 
Pacific Coast cake $6.70@7 pastry OT TIONS even managed to show slight in 
$6156.30 SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTA creases, ‘The feed trade appears un- 
concerned at the availability of bran 
i+; and standar ( at extreme / 
Pacific Coast Week-end flour quotations, in sacks of 100 Ib. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt sen indard midd it extreme¢ ly low 
Seattl Quotat I 12: Fam delivery: price Offerings, however, were not 
sea e: Olatior JULY a. Ke - 
— revalent as they were earlier 
il patent $7 90 Bluestem bakery Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City $5. Louis Buffalo i p en i TI y _ ‘ arlier A. 
699 ca $7.77, pastr $6.67, pie Spring family $ $6.35@755 $ @ $. @ $ 780 week, Quotations July 12: Bran $364 
: : am, - Spring top patent 6.20@6.40 © @ 36.50 tandard midds. $40.50@41, 
$6.47 LOO% whole vheat $6.31, Spring high gluten 6.51@6 6! @ @ 1.04@7.24 AO & , aa ee 
ee 1G a ene t $6.18: Spring short 6.16@6.26 @ @b 50 6 4906 a? flour midds, $49.50@50. red dog $51 sO 
I b. racked cal 4 Spring standard 6.10@6.35 6.06@6 16 @ @t+40 6 ora 84 M5250 
high iten $7.30 Spring straight @ @ @6.79 
Portland: The fl kets wert Spring first —_ 5.60@5.95 @ ah ot + 26 6S wy 24 St. Louis: Demand for feeds was 
ortiand: ne u markets Tre Hard nter mil 7.75 a 6.50@7 40 5 50 : h 
F quiet t week. with 1 export book- Hard at seer 5.65@6.02 @ 5. 75@5.85 @ 1S 6.29@6.79 low and the price trend lower Sup 
jul W ., Wit I lack Mard winter ctenderd 5 .75@6.07 $ 5 65@5 70 @b 00 6.15 eH plie were adequate. Quotations July 
in r consequence nere Was a 1ac Hard winter first clear 5. 58@5.85 oy 55@49 @5.35 5.65 > an tt a7n7 a0 nF 
ff interest on the part of the domes- Soft winter short patent 6.10@6.86 a @ ey 783@6.26 V2: Bran $37 257 37.75, shorts $39.25 
tas ' ~Psa Soft winter standard 5.04@5.40 @ @ 7.11@7.58 139.75, St. Louis switching limits 
ti t ke Mill rindi however, Soft winter straight ry @5.70 6.06@6.23 
continued to show onl i small de- Soft winter first clear 4.82@5.35 @ @ + 40 4.00@5.23 Boston: Millfeed quotations moved 
Rye flour, white 6.15@5.22 483@4 % @ @5.04 
cline, with mills having a sufficient — Rye flour, dark 440@447 408@42 @ @4 29 3 in a narrow price range in the local 
back particularly Coast mills. In- Semolina blend, bulk 6.20 @ @ ° market last week. The market was 
terior mill operat nowever, are New York Philadelphia Bosto pittsburgh *New Or! teady to firm, with supplies de- 
t od. Quotations July 13: Fam- Spring family $ $ , $.. @7.82 $6.65@7.80 § cribed as adequate for a light ane 
- oa ' sb » Spring high gluter 7.20@7.40 7.20@7.30 7.26@7.36 6.00@7.28 6.90@7.10 eoeaer oe 
ily patent $8, Bluestem bakery $6.96, Spring short 6.95@7.05 6865@6.95 69'@70! 645@689 665@6.65 conservative demand. Most of the 
cake $8.22 pastry $7.17 ie $7.02 Spring standard 6.85@6.95 675@685 68'@697! 635@6.79 645@6.65 ales reported were of fill-in me “e 
~ oh, , 2 - Spring first clear 6.20@6.40 6.65@6.75 622@642 625@650 5.95@6.25 : port ‘ 0 i br nature 
100 nol vheat $6.31, graham Hard winter short 6 66@6.76 640@650 670@680 652@67! 610@625 designed to maintain adequate inven 
$6.16, cracked wheat $6.26; high Hard winter standerd 6.51@6.61 6.30@640 655@665 6 17@6 © Foams ae tore Bran and midds. held un 
* Hard winter first clear @ @ @ 5. 30@6 60 , 
if e7 99 coe ahaier Gentle 180 @ >, eo changed for the week, Quotations 
Soft winter short patent @ ‘@ 4 5 poses 06 July 13: Bran $47.50, standard mid 
Soft winter straight 5.70@6.15 @ 7@6.17 @ §.30@5 40 on ann & 
Cana a Soft winter first clear & @ @ 4.70@5.15 dlings $50@50.50 
e fl hit 5 65@5.7 @ 5 54@5 60 : : 
Toronto: Flour business followed a. af pes | 5.60 4 @ 4 854 94 a Bulfalo: Millfeed demand tapered 
the normal trend of the season last Semolina, blend, bulk 689@4.99 @ @ @ late in the week after fairly good 
week. Quotations July 11: Top patent Seattle Torcate **Winnipeg iles early in the period, Consumers 
prings for use in Canada $5.80@6.10 Family patent $ 7.90 Spring top patent $5.00@6.10 $5.70@6.10 took to the sidelines to await develop- 
n 106 cottons. le cash discounts sane et! Bokers* 4.70@5.00 450@4.70 ments after prices began to slip. Mid- 
5 ~ ’ attry pai saat . a 
mixed cars, with 15¢ added for cart- *100-lb. papers. **For delivery between Ft. William and British Columbia boundary. $Bakery dlings were in better demand than 


iwe where used takers $4.70@5 in wheat flour in 100-lb. papers 


bran and the strength reflected a bet- 
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HONORED BY 4-H—J. D. Sykes, left, vice president of the Ralston Purina 
Co., is shown receiving a national 4-H Foundation award from Dr. E. W. 
Aiton, director of the 4-H division of the Federal Extension Service, at a re 


cent 


national 4-H conference dinner, 


Dr. Aiton called attention to the en 
thusiastic leadership of Mr. Sykes as chairman of the Foundation’s 


Builders Council, in building support for the 4-H movement nationally. Under 
the leadership of Mr, Sykes feed manufacturers have extended their support 





to the movement. By the end of June, 81 feed manufacturers had made 

financial contributions to the Foundation, Dr, Aiton said. 

ter tone to the egg and broiler mar- strength was reported in the market 

ket with demand limited and supplies ad 
Demand from the South for red equate. Quotations July 12: Millfeed 

d continued strong and shipping $40, standard middlings $45 

positions were nominal joth bulk Portland: Millfeed markets wer 


ind sacked bran and middlings were 


lable for immediate shipment 
Running time was below the previous 
ek and most mills worked 5 days 
tran ended off 50¢; middlings were 
down 50¢@ to $1, and red dog ad 


d $3, Quotations July 12; Bran 
190, 39.50, standard midds. $41,500 


12.50, red dog $57 

Pittsburgh: Sales of millfeeds were 
eo low early last week, but the 
latter part of the week brought in 


creased interest, Buyers are still cau 


tious, fearing a reversal of the price 
trend. Supplies cover all needs and 
quick shipment is availab'e, Quota 
tii luly 12, f.o.b. Pittsburgh points 
Bran $444°45.50, standard midds. $47 

19. flour midds. $54@55, red dog 


19.50 
Philadelphia: Quiet conditions pre- 
iiled in the local millfeed market 
last week, with dealers reported to 
have very little interest in adding to 


their stocks at the present time, The 
Jul 12 list of quotations was un 
changed from the previous week 
iran $49, standard midds, $50, and 
red dow $54 


New Orleans: Prices dropped rather 
drastically during the past week 
usin picked up considerably, with 

quantities of distressed offer 
Mixers and = jobbers 

ictive and apparently used the 
favorable price situation to build up 
inventories, Sales were mostly in 
mall lots, but totaled a substantial 
Quotations July 12: Bran $42 
horts $430 44.75 

Memphis: Business continued slow 

in millfeeds in the Memphis area last 

k. The supply was adequate for 
the rather demand, with the 
trend downward. Formula feed busi- 
mntinued slow. Quotations July 
iS: Bran $41, gray shorts $44, stand- 


it ivatlable 


buirrie 


50 


poor 


re ‘ 


ird middlings $43, burlaps 
Seattle: The Pacific Northwest 
millfeed market became slowed last 


the result of a general weak 
nm in the California market. Mill 
feed was quoted at $40@ 40,50 ton at 
the close, off approximately $1 from 
the previous week. Not much 


week as 


weak, with feed manufacturer how 
ing little interest Millrun — price 
sagged to $39 at the close of the 


week, with midds. at 


Ogden: Millfeed price 


$45 


were up $1 


with demand increasing during th 
past week, Mills are operating to ca 
pacity, 24 hours a day, five day i 
week, and are booked through § the 
month. Quotations July 12 (up $1) 
Red bran and millrun $41, midds. $46 
To Denver: Red bran and millrun 
$48, midds. $53. To California: Red 
bran and millrun $48.50, midds. $53.50 
f.o.b. San Francisco and Los Angel 
Toronto: Demand for millfeed wa 
somewhat draggy last week, Quota 
tions July 11: Bran $454 46, short 


$504 51, $54@55, net cash 
terms, included mixed or 
straight cars, Toronto-Montreal 


midds 
bags 


Winnipeg: Trade in millfeed 
slow, but with mills operating on a 
short week there is no important in 
crease in supplies and prices remain 
unchanged, Quotations July 13: Bran 
f.o.b. mills, $38@43 in Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan, Alberta $2 more 


shorts $40@43 in Manitoba and Sa 
katchewan, Alberta $2 midd 
$4377 45 in the three prairie provines 
All prices cash carlots. Small lots ex 
country elevators and warehouses $5 
extra 


more, 


Rye 

Minneapolis: There was very 
activity in the rye 
week, with 
ating considerable buyer resistance 
A 5¢ advance in the price of rye flour 
as the current period opened July 15 
widened the gap between the thin 
ing of buyers and sellers and threat 


little 
markets the past 


prices rising and gener 


ened to lead to another dull week 
Quotations July 12: Pure white No. 1 
$4.8370 4.96, medium $4.63 4.76, dark 
$4.08 @ 4.21 

Chicago: Sellers of rye flour are 
waiting for new crop business to d 
velop on an important scale. Effort 


are being made to induce the trade to 
stock up, but to no avail thus far 
Quotations July 12 White patent 


$5.15@5.22, medium $4.95@5.02, dark 
$4407 4.47 

St. Louis: Demand was good and 
the trend 20¢ up for the week. Sup- 
ply was adequate, sales and shipping 
good, Quotations July 12: 
Pure white $5.04, medium $4.84, dark 
$4.29; rye meal $4.54 


directions 


Buffalo: Rye prices advanced 15¢ 
last week. There was little activity 
in the market. One spokesman said 


consumers are sitting tight 
they believe that the time i 
Quotations 


because 
not right 
July 12: 
$5.354 


for rye yet 
White $5.65@5.79, medium 
59, dark $4.8075.04 

Philadelphia: 


Prices on the local 


rye market the past week reached 
the highest point since mid-April 
Bakers continued to be reluctant to 
tock up, and there was only a 


handful of small-lot 
ported, The July 12 quotations on rye 
white of $5.65@5.75 were 15¢ sack 
that of the previous week 

There some rye 
flour sales reported over tri-state ter- 
ritory last week with No. 1 white rye 
ind blended dark rye _ preferred 


transactions re- 


above 


Pittsburgh: were 


Sales were on 30-day commitment 
and of moderate amounts. Directions 
were fair. Quotations July 12, f.o.b 


Pittsburgh points: Pure white rye 
flour No. 1 $5.54@5.60, medium $5.2 
5.40, dark $4.85 4.94, blended $6.16 
06.26, rye meal $4.9475.10 


Portland: White patent $7.50, pure 


dark $6.50 
Oatmeal 

Toronto: Business was fairly steady 
last week, with prices unchanged 
Quotations July 11: Rolled oats in 
80-lb. cottons, $5.55, oatmeal in 100's 
cottons, $6.85, f.o.b. 'Toronto-Montre 
il 


Winnipeg: Trade in rolled oats and 
oatmeal is seasonally slow. Stocks are 
light and prices firm. Quotations July 
13: Rolled oats in 80-lb. sacks $5.45 
“5.65: oatmeal in 100-lb. sacks $6.65 
6.90 in the three prairie provinces 
All prices cash carlots 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF re 


Nebraska Growers 
Working to Build 
Foreign Markets 


LINCOLN, NEB 


i cooperative 


The signing of 
agreement with the 
Foreign Agricultural Service, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, by the 
Nebraska Wheat Growers Assn. has 
initiated a foreign market develop- 
ment program which holds promise of 
building additional foreign markets 
for U.S. hard red winter wheat, the 
issociation has announced, The agree- 
was signed in Washington re- 
cently by Carl Bruns, of Chappell, 
president of the association. Gordon 
©. Fraser, assistant administrator of 
FAS, signed the agreement for his 
agency 

Earlier in June the Nebraska Wheat 
had designated the as- 
ociation to carry out the foreign 
market development work abroad 
Under this provision, the commission 
will provide funds needed to satisfy 
the U.S. dollar requirements for for- 


ment 


" 
Commission 


eign market development, while for- 
eign currency for surveys and pro- 
jects in most countries abroad will 
be provided under Title I of Public 


Law 480 
Preliminary 
operation 


work under the co- 
agreement between the as- 
sociation and the FAS will include 
wheat market surveys in selected 
South American and European coun- 
tries 
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SUBSIDY PLANS 


ontinued from page 13) 





cause it would always encourage the 
exportation of the cheapest wheat at 
the lowest transportation cost; 

@ Minimize inventory management 
problems by encouraging the exporta- 
tion of the wheat in greatest relative 
surplus, and 


@ Would tend to produce equili- 
brium between market prices and 
classes of wheat, whereas the pres- 
ent system of determining subsidy 


rates tends to perpetuate and accen- 
tuate abnormal relationships between 
markets and classes of wheat. 

sehind the compromise move put 
forward by NGTC is the feeling that 
ultimately the single subsidy goal will 
be achieved 


Probable USDA Action 

USDA officials state that some ac- 
tion will be taken on the proposal 
within the course of the next two or 
three weeks. It is possible that the 
government will, in turn, make a 
compromise proposal which may lead 
to a modification of the present mul- 
tiple system by a further multiple 
subsidy which would incorporate the 
single subsidy in part 

The compromise with the trade 
suggestion is likely to involve the ap- 
proval of a common subsidy at all 
coastal ranges for spring wheat and 
durum. Each class of wheat would 
have its own individual subsidy, but 
the individual would be 
common for all coasts. For the other 
of wheat—West coast varie- 
hard and soft wheats at the Gulf 
Atlantic—the present subsidy 
system would remain unchanged for 
the time being. This would be the 
first short step to meet the trade's 
recommendation 


subsidies 


classes 
ties 
and 


CSS officials propose to appoint a 
task force, within the department, to 
study the entire subsidy calculation 
technique and associated problems 
whereupon they will be able to make 
an evaluation as an aid to deciding 
acceptance of the single subsidy rec- 
ommendation at all coasts. It is un- 
derstood that USDA will assign one 
of its top men, Murray Thompson, to 
head up the task force 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF Lire— 


Canadian Wheat Board 
Sets Closing Date 
For Pool Period 


WINNIPEG—tThe Canadian Wheat 
soard has advised the trade that pro- 
ducers delivering wheat, oats or bar- 
ley in the present pool period must 
complete delivery of such grain to 
the board by July 31. The deliveries 
must be within the quota in effect at 
the producer's delivery point. 

“All producers’ certificates issued 
in respect of deliveries for the 1956- 
57 pool period must be dated not later 
than July 31, 1957. All producers’ cer- 
tificates covering wheat, oats and 


barley which are dated Aug. 1, or 

subsequently, will apply to the 1957- 
58 pool period,” the board said 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LiFe—— 
DECREASE BALANCED 

WINNIPEG—Some industrial ma- 


terial prices at wholesale moved down 
slightly between May 31-June 21, ac- 
cording to the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. However, the Canadian 
farm product price index at terminal 
markets remained almost unchanged, 
with a decrease in field products 


prices partially balanced by an in- 
crease in animal products prices. 
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RING WhRaT OTHER Tan DURUM 
S ees ; ~ i LWiel*“yar_sere ~~ 3 = Lezedvetion - — - 
State ‘._ — Harvested _ or Indi- : Indi- 
Avernge harvest :AVerage 1956 : cated ; Average, 1956 cated 
946-55: 195 1957 :1946-55 1957 196-35, ts 
einige yi <i ioe tcc.6lUC7L.—.: : -  ° °°» °&+ +-= —a- —oeee 1,000 
acres acres acres Bushels Bushels Busbels bushels bushels bushels 
As. 56 30 3 44 26.0 ° 1,422 780 ay 
hina. 929 644 560 16.9 24.0 19.0 15,722 1£,456 173640 
lowa 15 10 4 19.3 17.5 22.0 277 175 176 
bh .Dak 1362-—«5,609~—Ss «4, 768 12.6 17.5 17.0 92,693 98,158 81,056 
S.Dak. 45 1,264 1,517 10.9 9.0 16.0 32,308 11,376 24,272 
hebr. 61 lé 14 13.4 12.0 15.0 827 192 210 
vont 3,590 2, 586 1,837 15.2 17.0 19.0 52,856 43,962 34,903 
Idaho 615 538 479 32.0 38.0 39.0 19,625 20,444 16,662 
yo. 2 45 %6 17.0 15.5 19.0 1,409 698 684 
Colo, 101 47 49 18.4 18.0 24.0 1,874 B46 1,176 
We. Mex; 19 5 17 14.4 13.0 13.0 269 195 221 
Utah 86 79 74 31.6 37.0 34.0 2,720 2,923 2,526 
Nev. 12 ll 14 28.6 32.0 30.0 352 352 420 
Jesh, 496 713 214 22.8 29.5 30.0 11,213 = 6,420 
o Ores §_ 211 Sh _ tod _ 2B _ 9260 _ 29.0 _ 5,142 a4 _ 2.929 
a UeLSs § 16,504 _11,801 _ _9,721_ ~ 15.6 — -18.9 — 19.2 238,592 “232 Aas 183, 178 
DURUM V/JHECT 
- ~ ore. :_ Yield pet a ee! 
State Sans Harvested _—:* For : tI ndi-: . t Indi- 
Average: ibpevest severage! 1 cated; Average; P 
1946-55: 1956 +: 1957 :1946-5§: 98 21957 1946-55; 1956 og 
eee ee fe ae wae et ee eee 1,000 ~ 1,000 ,000 
2 acres acres acres Bushels Bushels Bushels bushels bushels bushels 
Minn. 45 46 110 13.6 19.0 18.0 647 874 1,980 
Ne Dak 2,120 1,225 1,568 11.6 16.0 16.0 25.774 19,600 25,088 
5S. Dak 230 130 110 11.0 8.0 16.0 2,629 1,040 1,760 
Mont, : 1/142 _ 978 _ 577. 3/1262 _ 1865 _ 19.0 _1/2,940_ 18,093_ 10.963 
Yoho 3. Seth) — ottth. oun a a A oe “16. 6 — 16.8 _*9.632 — 39.607 . “7,79. 


1/ Short -time average, 


Included with “other spring” wheat prior to 1954, 




















@HZ\T; Production by Classds, ror the United Statce 
wee we eee oo altttbundadsaaeenands 
Y patie : (inter @: Total 
ncaa Hard red * sort red Hard red * Durum J/ ; spring) 3 
ietetetetteke ah lee lee lee = *{,000 1,000 
: bushels bushels bushels bushels bushels bushels 
Average 1946-55:548, 832 190 ,016 202,068 0,14 159,9 1.12. 
1956 442, 376 185/552 175,471 439/90 183 '$06 43} 998 
1957 2/ wig, 345 173,912 156,978 Wo ,127 149,732 940 ,093 
sin sins eaedee deat , ae ea ee eee ee ee 
1/ Includes durum wheat in States fcr which cetimates arc not shown separately, 
7/ Indicated July 1, 1957, 
(Continued from page 12) 
pointing harvest. Yields turned out planted to durum and other spring 
below earlier expectations with some wheat is 24% less than last year and 
areas having extremely poor outturn 37% below average An estimated 
from fields that appeared to have abandonment of 2.4% of the planted 


promise of good yields. Heads filled 
poorly with much of the grain shriv- 
elled and of light weight. Heavy rains 
at harv time further reduced 
yields with increased moisture con- 
tent causing storage problems 

The acreage 
ed last fall 


est 


wheat seed- 
37.3 mil- 


of winter 
is estimated at 


lion acres, a decrease of more than 
16% from the previous year and near- 
ly a third less than the 1946-55 av- 
erage. The 31 million acres estimated 
for harvest this year represents a 
decrease of more than 4.5 million 
acres from 1956 and 15 million acres 
less than average. Abandonment and 
diversion to uses other than grain 
are indicated at 17° three percent- 
age points below last year but above 


the average of 15%. Abandonment of 
seeded acreage has been heavy in 
Texas, Kansas, Colorado, Oklahoma 
and New Mexico. Areas of the South- 
ern Plains states had heavy loss of 
acreage due to drought conditions 
during the fall and winter. Addition- 
al losses from flooding and excessive 
rain during late May and June oc- 
curred in Oklahoma, Texas, Kansas, 
Missouri and Arkansa 

Production of spring wheat is fore- 
cast at 225 million bushels, a decrease 


of 10 million bushels from the June 1 


estimate. A crop of this size would 
be 14% below the 1956 production of 
262 million bushels and 16% below 
iverage. Prospective yield a harvested 
acre at 18.6 bu. compares with 15.5 
bu. in 1956 and the average of 143 
bu 

The estimated 12.4 million acres 


acreage 


age 
while 


leaves 
be harvested for grain, 15 
in 1956 and 


26% 


12.1 


million 


smaller 
Abandonment was 13% 


the average is only 


acres to 
1% less than 
than aver- 
last year 
AN 


A durum crop of 40 million bushels 


is indicated by the 


acre 


ige for har- 


vest and conditions prevailing July 1 


Last 


bushel 
now 
year, 


5. 


year’s 
bushels and the 


crop 


was 
average 


39.6 


million 
is 30 million 


Although total production is 


tributed. 


where 


indicated 
the crop is much differently dis- 
Indicated production of 25.1 
million bushels in 
leading producer, is 
els larger 
the 


than in 


sharply from 


this year 
about 7 million bushels smaller 


at 


about the 


North 


the record crop of 1956 


es wer 


ence il 


almost 
acreage 
double 


is about 


the 
states 


minor 


durum 
of Minnesota 


wholly 
for 
the 


same 


and South 


as last 


Dakota, the 


5.5 million bush- 


1956. In Montana, 
acreage has increased 
1954 to 1956, the crop 
11 million bushels is 


than 


These chang- 
due 
harvest 
1956 
wheat 


to differ- 
The crop 
harvest in 
producing 
Da- 


kota. In these four durum wheat pro- 


ducing states the area for harvest 
this year at 2,365,000 acres is about 
the same as harvested in 1956, but 
the acreage is much larger in North 
Dakota and Minnesota and much 
smaller in Montana 

The durum yield in the four states 
is expected to average 16.8 bu. an 
acre. The 1956 yield was 166 bu. an 
acre and the average is 11.7 bu. June 


weather favored de 
wheat 


um 


and much of 


velopment of dur- 
acreage 


the 


was headed or heading by July 1 with 


the cro more advanced than 
last year North Dakota and Min 
nesota but a little late in South Da 
kota Development in Montana is 
about normal. The minor presence 
of stem rust on July 1 was not con 
sidered a threat to realizing good 
yields 

Production f spring wheat othe 
than durum is estimated at about 185 
million bushels, This is a decline of 
nearly 20 million bushels compared 
with June 1 prospects this year. The 
decline during June was general in 
the leadin producing states, being 
most pronounced in North Dakota 
Montana and South Dakota Even 
with the June decline, however, the 
24.3 million bushel crop in South Da 
kota is expected to be more than dou 
ble the small 1956 showing 

The 1956 crop in the U.S. was 223 
million and the average 239 million 
bushels. The smaller 1957 crop is due 


entirely to reduced plantings 
acreage remaining for harvest 
ings were smaller in all the 


and les 
Plant 
prin ipal 


producing states, the total being only 
9,931,000 acres this year compared 
with 13.693.000 aere in 1956 Aere 
age for harvest this year is indicated 
at 9,721,000 acres against 11 801,000 
acres harvested in 1956. Prospective 
yield an acre is 19.1 bu. compared 
with 18.9 bu. in 1956 and the 10-year 
average of 146 bu. Wheat developed 
well in most are under the influ 
ence of favorable June weather and 
above average yields per acre are ex 
pected in most important area A 
trace of stem rust ha hown up in 
some localities but on July 1 this wa 
not considered to be a serious threat 
to produc tion prospects 
Wheat Stocks 

Old wheat carried over on farms 
July 1 totaled 59.5 million bushel 
This is 11% below a year ago and the 
average of 67.2 million bushels. July 
1 stocks amounted to 6% of the 1956 
U.S. wheat production, About three 
fourths of the stocks were on farm 
in North Dakota, Montana, Nebra 
ka and Kansas with over 50% in the 
late harvest states of Montana and 
North Dakota Wheat stock on 
farms July 1 were below last year 
and below averages in the East. In 
the central area tocks were above 
last year but still below average, In 
the West, stocks were about average 
but sharply below a year earlier 
Stocks were sharply below normal in 
Washington and Oregon due to the 
heavy demand for white wheat pro 
duced in that area 


Disappearance of wheat from farm 


during the past quarter (April 1 
July 1) was the smallest since 1947 
and amounted to 106 million bushels 
29% Iles than in the same quartet 
last year and 32% le than average 
Farm disappearance largely repre 
sented movement of CCC-owned 
wheat to el itor space in order to 
provide on-farm storage for the 1957 
crop 
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Mrs. Gardner to Fill 
Term of Husband 


MADIS¢ WIS Mr Louis L 
Gardner |} been elected a director 
of the Gardner Baking Co., Madison 


to fill the une 
band who wa killed in a plane crash 
near Bar! Wis June 24. Hi 
father, Louis Garttner, wa 
chairman of the 
C. Rees Wa n 


xpired term of her hu 


elected 
and Bernard 
president and 


board 


amed 


general ! nager. Mrs. Garttner wa 
also kille the crash which 06 
curred while she and her son were on 
a flight to Redwood Falls, Minn 
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Price Minor Factor 
In Elevator Sales, 
Survey Discloses 
STILLWATER, OKLA It takes 
more than “good price” to persuade 


wheat producers to sell wheat to an 
elevator, a survey of 
Oklahoma farmers 

Distance, 
ceipt of patronage 
ment received 
nel were 


than 250 
aled 

stock, re 
ind treat 
elevator 


more 
has reve 
ownership of 
dividend 
from 
listed as major 
Oklahoma farmers for 
favorite firm, said Di 


person 
reasons by 
selling at their 


Adlowe Larson 
Oklahoma State University agricul 
tural economist in charge of the 
study 
Actually two thirds of the farmers 
indicate that “custom” or “habit” is 
one of the big selling points in mar 
keting their wheat, Dr, Larson point 
ed out 
Price was considered to be only of 
minor importance in response to the 
extensive survey. The major reason 
listed for selling to more than one 
firm was because of the inability of 
the preferred elevator to handle all 
of the wheat 


anes ‘© OYARre ’ re 


Stocks of Canadian 


Wheat Increase 
WINNIPEG~— Vis 


nadian 
for the weel 
100,000 bu 

OOO the 


ible stocks 
continue to 


of Ca 
climb and 
July 3 were 384 
compared with 381.900 
336,800,000 
Visible supply of 
103,700,000 bu. and 
60,300 
rye. The 


wheat 
ended 
week and 
Ihe 
tood at 
1B. 100.000 oat 
000 barley and 6.100.000 bu 
flax total was 4,800,000 bu 
To July 3 in the current 
tern ¢ 
hels wheat 
The comparative total for 
period in the 1955-56 crop 
281 million bushels. Deliver 
grains to country elevators 
Aug. 1-July 3 
189,100,000 bu. of 
hels ahenc 
the previous 
expected that far 
ill grains to coun 
1956-57 crop year 
bushels 


we @TAr® ’ ve 


Canadian Exports 
WINNIPEG While 
ances of Canadian flour 
only slightly for the week ended 
ll, the combined total of wheat 
flour exports at 4,328,000 bu 
1,647,000 bu. under the week pre 
The flour figure, included above 
and equal to 544,000 bu. of wheat 
showed only 24,000 bu. cleared to In 
ternational Wheat Agr ment 
The 576,000 bu. el 
form of flour the previou 
cluded 23,000 for IWA de 
The latest showed 
BOO.000 bu. of 
IWA 
tination§ for 


246,000 


9 


previou 
bu. a year ago 
all grains 


included bu 


crop yea 
delivered 
to country 


farmers in we ‘anada 
305 million bu 
elevators 
the 
year 
ies of all 
in We 


ime 


Wis 


“anada 
inclusive, reached 
than 44 


same 


tern ¢ 


more 
of the 


crop sé 


million bu 
period in 
ason, It j 
mers’ deliv 
try eley 
will 1 


eries of 
in the 


550 


ator 
each million 


OREAD 8 YT 


export cleat 
down 
July 
and 
WAS 


were 


VIOUS 


coun 
ared in the 
week, in 


stination 


tries 


aggregat only 
to three 


the des 


wheat cleared 
countrie Japan wa 
449,000 bu Germany 
and Ireland 205.000 bu. Class 


exports of 2,984,000 bu. included 


1,238,000 for the U.K 717,000 for 
Japan; 425,000 for Belzium; 353,000 
for France and Germany 238.000 bu 
The Netherland was the only other 
destination listed 
PLANE PURCHASED 
MINNEAPOLIS General Mill 

Inc., has announced that it has pur 
chased it cond DCS airplane for 
transportation of executives and tech 
nician The plane is equipped with 
the latest navigational equipment for 


all-weather flying. 
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WASHINGTON—-American foods, 
including flour, soon will be going to 
Tunisia to help supplement the diet 
of almost 200,000 Tunisian children 
of school age. 

The foodstuffs, which are in sur- 
plus in this country, will be supplied 
to the Tunisian government to im- 
prove and expand its school lunch 
and other child feeding programs. 

The foods to be provided by the 
U.S.-flour, dried miik and cheese 
will be added to local fruits and veg- 
etables supplied by the Tunisian gov- 
ernment. The American contribution 
also will enable Tunisia to provide 
mid-day meals for about 190,000 chil- 
dren in schools and institutions, more 
than doubling the current program 
which serves some 90,000 children 
There are about 227,000 children in 
the Tunisian schools. 

A gift of the American people to 
the people of Tunisia, the food ship- 
ments were authorized in documents 
igned in Washington by Ambassador 
Mongi Slim of Tunisia in the pres- 
ence of Dr. D. A. FitzGerald, the In- 
ternational Cooperation Administra- 
tion's deputy director for operations 

The U.S. food contribution was re- 
quested last fall by Tunisian Prime 
Minister Bourguiba while on a visit 
to the U.S. 'The Tunisian child feed- 
ing program was studied in Decem 
ber by an ICA team which was sur- 
veying Tunisian eeonomic problems 
in order to establish an economic and 
technical program for the newly in- 
dependent nation, It was also studied 
by a specialist sent from Italy, where 
a similar joint child feeding program 
has been conducted for the past two 
years 

The U.S. foodstuffs will be supplied 
for the school year beginning in Sep- 
tember and ending in June 1958. Val- 
ued at $1.8 million (Commodity 
Credit Corp. cost), they include some 


eee 
Wheat Exchanged for Flour 
For Foreign School 
Lunch Programs 


WASHINGTON--The US. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
that 319,486 bu. Commodity Credit 
Corp.-owned wheat have been ex- 
changed for 14,831,700 Ib. of flour for 
export under the International Co- 
operation Administration (Public 
Law 480, Title IT) program for school 
lunch use in Italy and Tunisia, Of 
this quantity 14,748,000 Ib. will be 
for use in Italy and 83,700 Ib. for use 
in Tunisia during the coming school 
year 

This coneludes procurement of 
flour under a three-year agreement 
between the governments of the U.S 
and Italy to supply US. agricultural 
commodities for use in Italy's schoo! 
lunch operation, Including the ex- 
changes announced, approximately 
1.9 million bushels of CCC-owned 
wheat have been exchanged for 83.8 
million pounds of flour for this ICA 
program since mid-1955, Other U.S 
agricultural commodities supplied un- 
der the program include butter, 
cheese, nonfat dry milk and dry 
beans 

Following are details of the ex- 
changes of wheat for flour: 


Ongar of Quantiry of 


lour Wheat Exchanged 
Company (pounds) (bushels) 
Burrus Mills, Inc. 3,000,000 64,497 


Dallas, Texas 
Commander-Lara- 


bee Milling Co. 1,000,000 21,200 
Kansas City, Mo. 5,000,000 107,500 
Pillsbury Mills, 

Inc 5 edn) 3,687,000 79,731 
New York, N.Y. 2,144,700 46,558 
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U.S. Flour to Be Supplied to Bolster 
Diets of 200,000 Tunisian Children 


3,315 tons of flour, 875 metric ®tons 
of dried milk and 650 tons of chees¢ 

Under the agreement, the U.S. gov 
ernment will pay the ocean freight 
costs of the shipments. The Tunisian 
government will make the distribu 
tion of the food in Tunisia, providing 
storage, cooking and other necessary 
facilities and equipment. The Tunis 
jan people will be informed that the 
food sent from the US. is a gift of 
the American people. The donated 
foods do not displace normal sales 
of these commodities 

The U.S. commodities are provided 
under Title II of the Agricultural 
Trade Development and Assistance 
Act (Public Law 480). Title II 
which is administered by ICA, au 
thorizes grants to friendly nations of 
agricultural products held as surplus 
by CCC. 
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Speaker Says Oregon 
Farmers Are’F acing 


Improved Future 


PENDLETON, ORE.—-Because of 
many favorable economic develop 
ments during the past year, Oregon 
farmers and those in other sections 
of the country are now in a position 
to move forward with new optimism 

So declared Milan D. Smith, execu 
tive secretary to kzra T 
retary of agriculture, and former 
Pendleton resident, during the annual 
Pendleton branch experiment station 
field day 

Mr. Smith cited last year’s 7% in 
crease in Oregon's net farm income 
and said that the nation’s total cash 
receipts during the first four months 
of 1957 have been moderately higher 
than during the same 1956 period 

Mr. Smith said that the outlook for 
wheat, cattle and dairy producers ha 
improved and pointed out that the 
nation’s wheat exports during the 
marketing year were estimated at 
535 million bushels—-a new record 
55% higher than in the precedi: 
year, 

“An important factor in the im 
proved Pacific Northwest Wheat ex 
port situation has been the contribu 
tion of Oregon Wheat Grows 
League and the Oregon Wheat Com 
mission. They have sent marketin 
specialists abroad to develop foreign 
outlets and these efforts are paying 
off in increased wheat exports,” Mr 
Smith explained. “One of the most 
effective market promotional activi 
ties is the work to increase Japanese 
wheat consumption being conducted 
by the Wheat Growers League in co 
operation with the USDA's Foreign 
Agricultural Service.” 


jenson, see 
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Marketing Workshop 


Set at Minneapolis 


MINNEAPOLIS—-A grain market 
ing workshop will be held in Minne 
apolis July 22-25 in cooperation with 
the Minneapolis Grain Exchange and 
the agricultural economics depart 
ment of North Dakota Agricultural 
College. Nineteen vo-ag instructors 
from North Dakota will attend the 
workshop and will have an opportuni 
ty to get first hand information on 
grain marketing geared to apply to 
high school students, young farmers 
and adult farmers. Subjects will in 
clude the operation of cash and fu- 
tures markets and the effect of grade 
on price. 





Walter R. Keefe 


Walter R. Keefe, 


Confectionery 
Leader, Dies 


NEW YORK Walter R. Keefe, 
vice president and sales manager of 
Henry Heide, Inc., and a leading fig- 
ure in the confectionery industry, 
died recently, quite unexpectedly. He 
was 61 years old 

Mr. Keefe had been associated with 
the Heide firm for 47 years, having 
heen hired as an office boy in 1910 
by Herman L. Heide, present presi- 
dent and chairman of the board of 
the company Mr. Keefe then pro- 
gressed through one department of 
the organization after another, ac- 
cumulating a large knowledge about 
the confectionery industry 

In World War I Mr. Keefe served 
with the 102nd Engineers in France 
and Belgium. He was wounded at the 
Battle of the Hindenburg Line and 
received the Purple Heart medal 

When he returned to the Heide 
firm after the war he was assigned 
to the production department. In 1930 
he was promoted to a job in the sales 
division, an association which was to 
develop his wide acquaintance with 
candy manufacturers and buyers of 
candy and bakery products 

In 1941, Mr. Heide chose Mr. Keefe 
to be his assistant in charge of sales. 
In 1945, Mr. Keefe was named gen- 
eral sales manager. Three years later 
he became a vice president and a 
member of the board of directors 

In 1953, Mr. Keefe was guest of 
honor at a dinner sponsored by the 
confectionery division, United Jewish 
Appeal 

Mr. Keefe was a member of the 
National Candy Salesmen’s Assn., 
New York Candy Club and the Sales 
Executive Club of New York City 
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Explosion, Fire Cause 
Temporary Shutdown 


CHICAGO — An explosion and fire 
in a nearby department of the Glid- 
den Co. here recently caused a pre- 
cautionary shutdown of the com- 
pany’s soybean oil extraction plant 
The extraction plant was reopened 
the following day. 

Two workmen were burned, one 
seriously, and one fireman suffered 
minor injuries. Damage was estimat- 
ed at $200,000. Repairs were started 
immediately. 
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Maritime, Urban 
Milling Approve 
Plan to Unite 


BUFFALO The George Urban 
Milling Co., 111-year-old Buffalo flour 
milling company, has entered an 
agreement to combine with the Mari- 
time Milling Co 

George P. Urban, Jr., president, 
George Urban Milling Co., said Mari- 
time will be acquired by Urban 
through an exchange of stock. Mari- 
time will become a_ wholly-owned 
subsidiary of the Urban company, 
with the present management of 
Maritime continuing in charge of that 
operation. No further details of the 
transaction were announced pending 
final approval by stockholders 

Maritime’s operations in Buffalo 
are managed by Bruce K. Conover, 
Jr., and George E. Todd. Both are 
vice presidents. The president of the 
company, Charles F. Stehlin, lives in 
New York. Buffalo is the company’s 
headquarters. - 

The acquisition of Maritime will 
mark the entrance of Urban into the 
feed manufacturing field on a broad 
scale for the first time since it was 
founded here in 1846. Urban was in 
the feed business on a small scale for 
only a short time about 30 years ago. 
Its flour milling plant at 200 Urban 
St. produces 7,000 ewt. of flour daily. 
Urban’s main office is at 332 North 
Oak St 

Maritime operates a feed mill at 
278 Hopkins St. It produces between 
16,000 and 17,000 tons of feed a 
month, which is distributed through- 
out the Northeast. Maritime’s main 
office is in the Corn Exchange Build- 
ing 

In August, 1956, Maritime pur- 
chased the feed business of Park & 
Pollard Co., Inc 
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DuPont to Build 
New Laboratory 


NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y.-—A new 
research and development laboratory 
for the electrochemicals department 
of FE. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Inc., will be constructed here, it is 
announced by Dr. Campbell Robert- 
son, laboratory manager 

The building will offer added fa- 
cilities for scientific investigation of 
lysine, an amino acid essential to hu- 
man nutrition which is being used in 
pharmaceuticals, and to raise the 
quality of protein in bread and other 
wheat foods. It will also serve as a 
center of research activities related 
to other phases of the electrochemi- 
cals department's business. 

Construction will begin shortly on 
the laboratory, which will be a two- 
story structure of brick and steel 
frame construction. The building and 
equipment will cost approximately 
$2,500,000 and is expected to be ready 
for occupancy by fall, 1958 
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CANADIAN PRICE INDEX 

WINNIPEG Canada’s consumer 
price index advanced to a new high 
of 121.6 from 121.1 between May and 
June, 1957, largely as a result of 
higher food prices, according to the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Most 
of the May-June advance resulted 
from increases in prices of all meats 
notably pork, although higher prices 
for fresh fruits, some fresh vegeta- 
bles and milk also contributed to the 
rise, the report said 


— 
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Midland Laboratories 
Purchases Building 
From Standard 


KANSAS CITY—Midland Labora- 
tori In nas purchased the 105,000 
q. ft. mill forfierly housing the 


Standard Milling Co., Kansas City, 
is a hub for its food processing and 
laborat operations 

The company and its affiliate firm, 
the Food Products Corp., are manu- 
facture if basic ingredients for com- 

r bakeries and dairies, such as 
emulsifie cultures, icing base con- 
centrat prepared mixes, vitamin 


concentrates and flavoring materials. 
Plans call for a considerable en- 
largement of the company’s research 
iboratories to be separate d from pro- 
duction control, as well as for an ex- 
perimental bakery entirely devoted to 


the work on problem ubmitted by 
custome! a spokesman for the com- 
pany said 
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Father of Baking 


Consultant Dies 


ENID, OKLA.—W. J 
Gashland, Mo 


ler DaKIng 


Schiller of 
father of G. W. Schil- 
consultant with Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., at Enid, died July 4. Mr 
Schiller, who had been in poor health 
for a number of years, was 70 years 
old. He is survived by his wife, his 
on, a brother, Frank of Lebo, Kansas, 
and three grand-daughters 
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Daycom Appoints Two 
Midwest Distributors 


MINNEAPOLIS—A. C. Bredeson, 
Jr., vice president, Daycom, Inc., Min- 
neapolis, manufacturer of Arid-Aire 
grain driers, has announced the ap- 
pointment of two new midwest dis- 
tributors. E. J. Heck & Son, Omaha, 
will cover Nebraska and Iowa. E. L 
Hayes, St. Joseph, Mo., has been as- 
signed western Missouri and eastern 
Kansas 





The Choice of the 


Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal 
market, Universal consistently offers: 
BETTER HIGH PROTEIN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
MILLING CO. 


Duluth, Minnesot 








WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Operating : 

Chicago Great Western Elevater 
Kansas City 
Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator 
Wellington, Kansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 
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[he Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millera KENT, OHIO, U.S.A 
Millers of Soft Winter Wheat 
We specialize in laboratory controlled 
production of superior Cake, Pastry and 
Oracker Flours from carefully selected 





wheats 
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TURBO angen 


(Continued fr i 11) 





acteristics strong enough to with- 
stand machine mixing and still pro- 
duce a dough that can retain fermen- 
tation gas. We speak of this type of 
flour as a “strong” flour, and gener- 
ally speaking it takes strong wheats 
to make strong flour 

The strength of hard wheats is 
measured by various types of me- 
chanical dough testing equipment, 
and in recent years the value of 
southwestern hard wheats in_ the 
market places has often been de- 
pendent upon these strength and tol- 
erance factors. Once a specific area 
gains recognition as a producer of 
strong wheat, shipments from that 
area or origin will command a higher 
price in the market place than will 
wheat from areas which do not pro- 
duce strong wheat. Factors influen- 
cing strength and tolerance in wheat 
appear to be the wheat variety, soil 
and climatological conditions. 

Last year we had an excellent qual- 
ity southwestern hard wheat crop, 
and because the supply of strong 
wheats was adequate they did not 
command a substantial premium over 
the weaker gluten wheat in Kansas 
City. In recent years, however, mill- 
ers have paid 30 to 40¢ bu. premium 
for strong wheat, and have imported 
into Kansas, Oklahoma and Texas 
spring wheats from North Dakota 
and Montana to blend with the weak- 
er gluten southwestern hard wheats. 
This has added tremendously to the 
costs of southwestern mill mixes, and 
this was a factor which we took into 
consideration when we recently in- 
stalled turbo separators and grind- 
ers in our Enid, Okla., mill 


Shift of Emphasis 

As you know, we are just getting 
into operation with our new turbo 
mills in Enid. At this time I will not 
say that it is possible through this 
new process to make an acceptable 
bakery flour with just any kind of 
hard winter wheat. I will say that 
this process should take some of the 
emphasis off of wheat selection, and 
make our job as grain buyers just a 
little bit easie1 

Turning now to our own North- 
west, a leading producer of high pro- 
tein wheats, we might well ask, 
“What does the development of turbo 
milling mean for our future?” 

First of all, I would like to point 
out that Pillsbury’s new process does 
not manufacture protein. Rather, it is 
a process for concentrating protein 
already in the wheat kernel. If the 
protein content of the kernel is high, 
we are obviously able to concentrate 
a larger quantity of protein per bush- 
el of wheat than if it is low. In other 
words, high protein content will re- 
main a desirable quality in wheat, 
regardless of the introduction of tur 
bo mills 

The spring wheat region of North 
America is generally regarded as a 
leading producer of strong, high pro- 
tein, hard wheats. I can see no pres- 
ent economic justification for an ex- 
pensive turbo milling installation in 
the Northwest to increase either the 
protein or strength and tolerance of 
our spring wheat flours. I expect that 
there will continue to be a good de- 
mand for high protein spring wheats 
The premium that is paid for protein 
in this market will continue 
pend on the supply available 

To speculate for a moment, it is 
interesting to consider what might 
happen if we continue to improve the 
quality of our wheats, particularly in 


to de- 


regard t otein content. All of us 
farme! lers and bakers—are in 
debted the Northwest Crop Im 
proven Assn. and the agricultural 
statior r their sound wheat breed 
ing pr This may be etting 
a little blue sky, but if this research 
pays off reater quantities of high 
protein wheat than are required for 
baking, it is possible that through 
turbo milli: we may extract this 
protein for other commercial uses 
In conclusion, I would just like to 
point out that we think turbo milling 
is truly a great technological advance 
for the milling industry probably 
the greatest in the past 75 years 
Patent ipplications on. the process 


have been filed in the U.S and 
abroad, and we are presently en 
gaged in the job of formulating a pol 
icy as to how this new development 
can best be used iving considera 
tion to our large research investment 
For this reason we 
time furnish more 


the new proce 


cannot at this 
information about 





For prompt extended term 


GRAIN FINANCING 
Intra-U.S. and Abroad, you're invited to 


CITY NATIONAL, *#*522%2.s2"2"2" 


Cable Address CINAT, Kansas City 








“DIAMOND D” 


A High Grade Baker My ae Sues 
Milled | or Laboratory Contre 
t ‘ ina Spring Wheat 
She iio “" —E aeeee, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMID 











RUNCIMAN MILLING CO. 
Successors te JONATHAN HALE & SONS, ine. 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST 


MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 
Plain and Self-Rising 
IONIA, MICH. PHONE 65 
Since 1856 














"For SUPER Results 
F°S/Y USE QUAKER 

1 't BAKERS FLOUR” 
The Quaker Oats Company 













You can make better bread with 


SUNNY KANSAS Flour 


The WICHITA 
Glour Milla Co. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 











SLOGAN SPECIAL 


a = as 
Jl maU“aAhly Cakerw flour 


Oklahoma Flour Mills Co. 








‘Golden r wat” a 


the Doubt and 


TE? Tt & HOYT COMPANY 
‘ M 








“RUSSELL’'S BEST” 
AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located In the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan 
sas, and secures most of ite wheat 
directly from growers 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 
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WILLIAM KELLY 

MILLING COMPANY 
HUTCHINSON, KAN. 


STORAGE 
1,000,000 Bu. 


CAPACITY 
5,000 Cwts. 


DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


ww BUHLER 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 


@ Southern Regional Office, 034 Ku- 
change Hidg., Memphis, Tenn. 




















STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 
Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
2,000,000 bus. 
CHRISTOPHER HARKIS 


Treasurer and Manager 
St. Joseph, Mo, 








THE NEW CENTURY CO. 


3939 Se. Union Ave. Chicage 6, tH. 
Always in Market for Flour and Feed 
Producers of 


DRIED BREWERS’ GRAINS 
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BAKERY FLOUR 
MORTEN MILLING CO. 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 











Moore - Lowry Flour Mills Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 








Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 
THE WILLIS NORTON 
ero, KANEAS 


Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 


Kansas City, Me. 
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| STATES-PTL 


A new modern operation 
by old hands at Transpacific Trade 
... With these new Mariners 





Dependable service between 
NORTHWEST + CALIFORNIA 
and 
JAPAN + PHILIPPINES « INDO-CHINA 


THAILAND +» FORMOSA 
KOREA + HONG KONG «+ HAWAII! 


States Line-Pacific Transport Lines, Inc. 


QUAKER LINE—INTERCOASTAL 





PORTLAND 1 


SEATTLE 4 VANCOUVER, B. C 
| 1320 5. W, Broadway 618 Second Avenue Dodwell & Co., Ltd 
| CApitol 6-2611 MAin 7500 Marine Building 
| Terminal No. 1, Berth 2 Pier 46 PAcific 9242 
SAN FRANCISCO + LOS ANGELES + CHICAGO + NEW YORK 
| Offices throughout the United States, Orient, Hawaii and Canada 








SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 





RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 











Country-Milled 
from Country-Run 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 


America’s foremost 


wheat producing 


section, 
INDEPENDENT 


OWNER 
MANAGED 


i ts 
“The 
ROGALSKY MILLING CO. 








ERSON, KANSAS * 
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Expanded PL 480 Operations 
Appear Certain as Bill 
Moves for Clearance 


WASHINGTON—Immediately fol- 
lowing the end of the Senate debate 
on the Civil Rights bill, it is expect 
ed that the conference committee re- 
port on the extension of Public Law 
180 will be taken up. No disagree- 
nent is anticipated and its clearance 
to the President for approval is seen 
as virtually certain within the next 
few days 

The extension legislation involves 
i new authorization to the Commodi- 
ty Credit Corp. to lose another bil- 


lion dollars on sales of its surplus 
commodities i losse occur in 
ale for foreign currencie of sur- 


pluses at world market prices which 
are generally lower than the acquisi 
tion price paid by the government o1 
the private trade under price sup 
port programs 


The bill, as now approved in con 


ference, will also make available up 
to 25% of the foreign currencies ob 
tained by CCC for U.S. industry use 
in expanding foreign operations. Any 
expansion, however, must not be re 
ited to the production of goods 


vhich might be imported into the 
U.S. The bill would als authorize 
barter transactions between the U.S 


ind Communist countri for stra- 
tegic materials. Excluded from this 
iction, however, will be Russia itself 


ind far eastern countries dominated 
by the government of Red China 

The new authorization, it is su 
pected, may be the first step in a 
further expansion of PL 480 

In connection with barter deals 
vith Communist countries, it now ap 
pears that Congress and the U.S 
Department of Agriculture have 
drawn closer together in defining 
barter.”” USDA has insisted that bar 
ter be virtually a bilateral exchange 
if commodities between nations and 
not involve triangular or delayed ex 
changes. USDA now seen to have 
not only the support of the White 
House but also that of Congress 


Pakistan May Receive 
Three-Year Wheat Aid 


WASHINGTON Pakistan is re- 
ported to have been given an assur- 
ince by the U.S. government that fa 
vorable consideration will be given to 
a suggested three-year wheat export 
iid program, probably worked unde1 
the terms of Public Law 480 

This information came unofficially 





CAMBODIA RECEIVES 
ICA PERMISSION 
TO BUY FLOUR 


WASHINGTON—The Internation- 
al Cooperation Administration states 
Cambodia has received an authoriza- 
tion to purchase $250,000 worth of 
wheat flour. The flour must be of 
72% extraction, straight, enriched, 
unbleached, with minimum protein 
11% and maximum ash 0.48% and 
maximum moisture 13%. The flour 
must be packed 101 Ib. net weight for 
each bag for shipment. However, at 
the election of the government of 
Cambodia, a portion of the purchase 
not to exceed $125,000 may be packed 
in bags carrying up to 50.5 Ib, net 
welg ht. 





from the White House after a meet- 
ing between the prime minister of 
Pakistan and President Eisenhower 

No details have been worked out 
Prior to the news being revealed 
opinion in Washington held that in 
the new crop year Pakistan would be 
the likely recipient of procurement 
authorizations for approximately 25 
million bushels of wheat. That 
amount would be included in the ex- 
panded program under PL 480 now 
being considered by Congress. The 
new plan is for a bigger program of 
aid—-the suggested three-year term 
being similar to that granted to In- 
dia last year 

Tied in with this development is 
the feeling that the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture is confident of being 
able to use PL 480 as an instrument 
of surplus disposal for at least an- 
other three years, with the possibility 
that Congress will grant even bigger 
appropriations at a later stage 


THE STAFF ' re 


BALTIMORE EXPORTS 

BALTIMORE—Grain exports from 
the Port of Baltimore declined in 
June compared with figures for the 
corresponding month last year, ac- 
cording to the monthly report of the 
saltimore Chamber of Commerce. A 
total of 2,839,047 bu. wheat was ex 
ported from the port in June, com- 
pared with 6,081,725 bu. in June, 1956 
Other exports for June this year 
were Corn 776,500 bu.; rye 35,000 
bu., and barley 9,332 bu 











WANT ADS 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion, All Want Ads 
cash with order. 
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MACHINERY FOR SALE 
v neem ee 





MILL MACHINERY 


Larges? stock new and rebuilt Flour and 
Feed Mill Machinery in Midwest, over 2,500 
items. Roller Mills our specialty. Write us 
your needs. 


ROSS MACHINE & MILL SUPPLY, INC. 
12 N.E. 28th St. Oklahoma City, Okla. 








MACHINERY WANTED 








so eaedleeieeenemtemenenl v 

WANTED—SEVERAL STANDS OF WOLF 
I x30 or 9x3¢ What have you ‘ 
off Spangler's | r Milla, In¢ Cam] 
Hill, Pa, 


WANTED TO BUY - RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment 
J k&. Hagan Mill Machinery, Box 674, 
Jefferson City, Mo 





FOR WANT-AD RESULTS: 
The Northwestern Miller 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR 





July 22-24 — National Macaroni 
Manufacturers Assn., Grand Hotel, 
Mackinac Island, Mich.; sec., Robert 
M. Green, 1389 N. Ashland Ave., Pala- 
tine, Ill 

July 28-31—West Virginia Bakers 
Assn., Greenbrier Hotel, Charleston; 
sec., Edward R. Johnson, 611 Penn- 
syivania Ave., Charleston. 

Aug. 2—District 4, Association of 
Operative Millers, Nicollet Hotel 
Minneapolis; sec., W. A. Howie, J. K. 
Howie Co., Metropolitan Bldg., 123 
S. Third St., Minneapolis 1, Minn. 

Aug. 18-19—Indiana Bakers Assn. 
South Shore Country 
Club, Lake Wawasee, Syracuse, Ind.; 
sec., Ferd A. Doll, 2236 E. Michigan 
St., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Aug. 30-31—District 6, Association 
of Operative Millers, Ionia, Mich.; 
sec., Oscar Nelson, King Milling Co., 
Lowell, Mich. 

Sept. 8-10—Grain & Feed Dealers 
National Assn., Commodore Perry 
Hotel, Toledo, Ohio.; exec. v.p., Alvin 
E. Oliver, 100 Merchants Exchange, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Golf outing, 


Sept. 11—Michigan Bakers Assn., 
annual outing, Port Huron, Mich.; 
chairman, Tom J. Korn, 1301 Ilith 


St., Port Huron, Mich. 

Sept. 13-14—District 2, Association 
of Operative Millers, Elms Hotel, 
Excelsior Springs, Mo.; sec., George 


J. Tesarek, Quaker Oats Co., St. 
Joseph, Mo. 
Sept. 13-14—District 5, Association 


of Operative Millers, Pere Marquette 
Park, Grafton, HL; sec., G. Edward 
Mehleck, 15 N. Jefferson St., Chicago 
6, Ill 

Sept. 13-15—Bakers Club of New 
York, Inc., Baltimore Bakers Club, 
Bakers Club of Boston, Central Penn- 
sylvania Bakers Assn., Philadelphia 
Bakers Club, Pittsburgh Bakers 
Courtesy Club, annual golf tourna- 
ment for Lee Marshall Cup, Werners- 
ville, Pa., Galen Hall Hotel and 
Country Club; sec., Philadelphia 
Bakers Club, George Landenberger, 
401 N. Broad St., Philadelphia 8, Pa. 

Sept. 15-17 — Southern Bakers 
Assn., annual production conference, 
Atlanta Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, Ga.; 


pres., Benson Skelton, 703 Henry 
Grady Bldg., 26 Cain St., N.W., At- 
lanta, Ga. 


“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. I 





Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 


Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 














CAHOKIA FLOUR CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


for ALL your flout. 


SPRING .. HARD WINTER .. SOFT WHEAT 
THE BEARDSTOWN MILLS 




















COMPANY 
BEARDSTOWN, ILLINOIS 





Sept. 20-21—District 7, Association 
of Operative Millers, Biltmore Hotel, 
Oklahoma City, Okla.; sec., Henry 
H. Stark, 12 N.E. 28th, Oklahoma 
City, Okla. 

Sept. 20-21—District 9, Association 
of Operative Millers, Winthrop Hotel, 
Tacoma, Wash.; sec., Francis R. 
Kings, Wallace & Tiernan, Inc., Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 

Sept. 21-22—Nebraska Bakers 
Assn., Fort Kearney Hotel, Kearney, 
Neb.; sec., L. F. O’Konski, Standard 


Sond NOW for your cop 


Bnternate 


saopan oivi® 


gaancn OFF 


This brochure gives inside details of the sensational, new 


Brands, Inc., 1806 Chicago St. 
Omaha, Neh. 


Sept. 22-24—Wisconsin Bakers 
Assn., Wausau Hotel, Wausau, Wis.; 
exec, sec., Fred H. Laufenburg, 161 
W. Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee. 

Sept. 27-28—District 3, Association 
of Operative Millers, Wooster, Ohio; 
sec., Al Bosley, A. D. Bosley Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Sept. 29-30—Virginia Bakers Coun- 
cil, Inc., Annual Fall Conference, Wil- 
liamsburg Lodge and Williamsburg 
Inn, Williamsburg; sec., Harold K. 
Wilker, 5 South 12th St., Richmond, 
Va, 

Oct. 10-11—National Soft Wheat 


a2ano 
10” 220 east 
(mee 


yes Maleate a 
is he 


v 
grreet, new 
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Millers Assn., Washington Duke 
Hotel, Durham, N.C.; sec., 1867 Board 
of Trade Bldg., Chicago 4, HL. 

Oct. 12-14—New Jersey Bakers 
Board of Trade convention and ex- 
hibition, Berkeley-Carteret Hotel, As- 
bury Park, N4J.; sec., Michael Her- 
zog, Standard Brands, Inc., 48 Clare- 
mont Ave., New Brunswick, NJ. 

Oct. 18—Indiana Bakers Assn., 
Severin Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind.; 
sec., Ferd A, Doll, 22386 EF. Michigan 
St., Indianapolis, Ind, 

Oct. 17-19—National Bakery Sup 
pliers Assn., Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago; sec., John W. Allen, J. W 


j of this NEW Book ! 


nal Beaper.- 


orn a7." 


taenee Oy, Se 


Bagpak Division, International Paper Company 
220 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


bag closing machines just introduced by the BAGPAK 


DIVISION of International Paper. (Orders coming in 


from all over the U.S.!) 


Write for your copy today—or send in this coupon. 


Company. 


Se 


ee 





Please send me copy of your New Baegpak® Closer 
Brochure. | understand there is no obligation invoived. 
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POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 





HE largest and most modern flour mill 

and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 

storage capacity at our mille of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO. searree, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
OLIFF H, MORRIS & OO, Eawrenn Keriesenvarive, #2 Beaver Street, New Yor« Crry 










Many Bakers have found that 
POLAR BEAR has no superior 
in building a quality loaf. You 
can keep your quality high all 
the time with this famous flour. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT-1899 





111 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 


HUMMER—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 
STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 
RYE—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO. BUFFALO, NY. 
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A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


1311-1315 GENESEE BUILDING BUFFALO 2, NEW YORK 














All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 





“ROCK RIVER" ee ‘gD *_'*° 7g “OLD TIMES” 
RYE BLODGETT’S” RYE sickwueat 

All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 

—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 























‘UHLMANN 


GRAIN COMPANY 


CHICAGO-KANSAS CITY 


1480 BOARD OF TRADE 1158 BOARD OF TRADE 
* 
WE SOLICIT YOUR HEDGES 
e 


Members of All Leading Commodity Exchanges 


Strong, Bakers’ Patents 


y IMPORTANT MILLING NEWS 





+ 
SPRING PILOT 


KANSOTA eur OFFERS 


nell “ae INC. H y- KUR E 


“Finest in the South” Revolutionary New Method 
ROANOKE VIRGINIA of Supplying Chlorine 
Dioxide For Maturing and 





Bleaching Flour 

















“Gooch’s Best” | | ELIMINATES GAS 
GENERATOR 











S l T P E R | 3) R For information on our complete maturing 
and bleaching service write direct to 


QUALIT ¥ 


to Make All Baked Things ein Cancel. 


Better ee. Se 


1125 MERRIAM BLVD... KANSAS CITY, KANSAS 
Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. SPECIALISTS IN FLOUR MATURING, 
Lincoln, Nel BLEACHING AND ENRICHMENT 
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CANADA'S 


IT’S IN THE RECORD 








SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 





ROLLED OATS 
MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY 


LIMITED 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 
Cable Address “ MAPLEFLOUR” 


OATMEAL 











S ecialists in [Ililling : ° 
a Hart ee Whoat Robin Hood Flour 


Mills Limited 


GUARANTEED BRANDS 



































| | PURITY GREAT WEST THREE STARS 
| CANADA CREAM STERLING 
UNION 
GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED “SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” 
CABLE ADDRESS “LAKURON ide) te), haomma¥. P-Yoy CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR ST. MARY'S, ONTARIO, CAN. 
QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 





Cable Address 


a of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 





“HASTINGS” ie CABLE CODES 
Montreal oe USED 
Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 
Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 





rs ry 2 
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Unitormity 


the priceless quality in flour 


/) 


yours always with... 


eme-Evans Flours 


ANGELITE cake flour 


cookie and dough-up flour 


Ay COOKIE KING 

‘ b 
2 — _ GRAHAM KING 
PASTRY KING 


CRACKER KING—cracker sponge flour 


100% soft wheat graham 


low viscosity flour 





Progressive Milling Since 1821 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND 








Centenmal micis. inc. 


GENERAL OFFICES, 340 CENTRAL BLOG, SEATTLE 4, WASH 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


“~ 



















GOLD DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR . os “ ate 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 1 vohels 

4 Country end 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 








; Terminal 


| 
i 
BLUESTEM and HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS 4 \ 
Storage 


7. 
NEW SPOKANE_MILk.,. ONE OF 
THE WORLD'S; MOST“MODERN 


a“ he 


























MILLS AT SPOKANE WENATCHEE RITZVILLE - PORTLAND 











Marsu & McLENNAN 


INCORPORATED 


MILL AND ELEVATOR INSURANCE 


Transportation Insurance on Flour 


Against ‘All Risks 











Chicago «+ New York + Minneapolis 


Correspondents in American and Foreign Ports 
































Allen Co., 110 N. Peoria St., Chi- 
cago 7, Til. 

Oct, 18-19—Baking Industry Sani- 
tation Standards Committee, Sher- 
man Hotel, Chicago; sec., Raymond J. 
Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., New York 
17, N.Y. 

Oct, 19-28 — American Bakers 
Assn., Hotel Sherman, Chicago, IIL; 
sec., Harold Fiedler, 20 N. Wacker 
Dr., Chicago 6, TIL. 

Oct. 20—Bakery Equipment Manu- 
facturers Assn., Hotel Sherman, Chi- 
cago, IL; sec., Raymond J. Walter, 
511 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

Nov. 2 — Seventh annual trans- 
border meeting, District 8, Associa- 
tion of Operative Millers, Sections 6 
and 11, American Association of Cer- 
eal Chemists, Markeen Hotel, Buf- 
falo, N.Y. 

Nov. 14-16—Self-Rising Flour In- 
stitute, Inc., Hotel Peabody, Mem- 
phis, Tenn.; sec., Allen R. Cornelius, 
322 Nashville Trust Bidg., Nashville 
3%, Tenn. 

Dec. 1—District 5, Association of 
Operative Millers, Lennox Hotel, St. 
Louis; sec., G. Edward Mehleck, 15 
N. Jefferson St., Chicago 6, Il. 


1958 


dan. 11-14—Ohio Bakers Assn., an- 
nual convention, Deshler-Hilton Ho- 
tel, Columbus, Ohio; sec., Clark L. 
Coffman, Seneca Hotel, Columbus, 
Ohio, 

Jan. 23-24—National Soft Wheat 
Millers Assn., Brown Hotel, Louis- 
ville, Ky., sec., 1867 Board of Trade 
Bldg., Chicago 4, Il. 


Feb. 14-16—Bakers Association of 
the Carolinas, stag outing, Pine- 
hurst, N.C.; sec., Louise Skillman, 
2608 Portland Ave., Charlotte 7, N.C. 


April 7-11l—American Association 
of Cereal Chemists,. Netherland Hil- 
ton Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio;  sec., 
James W. Pence, Western Utilization 
Research Branch, USDA, Albany, Cal. 

April 17-19 — Southern Bakers 
Assn., Inc., production conference, 
Biltmore . Hotel, Palm Beach, Fla.; 
pres., Benson L. Skelton, 708 Henry 
Grady Bldg., 26 Cain St., N.W., At- 
lanta, Ga, 

April 21-23—Millers National Fed- 
eration, Shoreham Hotel, Washington, 
D.C.; sec., Herman Steen, 309 W. 
Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6, Ill. 


May 5-8—Association of Operative 
Millers, Hotel Nicollet, Minneapolis; 
sec., Donald E, Eber, 6389 Board of 
Frade Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 

May 12-14 — Biscuit & Cracker 
Manufacturers Assn. and Biscuit 
Bakers Institute, Inc., joint meeting, 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago; 
sec., B&CMA, Walter Dietz, 20 N. 
Wacker Dr., Chicago 6, IIL; sec., 
BBI, Harry D. Butler, 90 W. Broad- 
way, New York 7, N.Y. 

April 27-30—Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America convention and ex- 
hibition, Hotel New Yorker, New 
York City, N.Y.; sec., Trudy Schurr, 
735 W. Sheridan Rd., Chicago 13, Il. 
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NEW ADDITION — General Mills, 
Inc., has announced the addition of 
a new size and style cake to its pres- 
ent line of Betty Crocker mixes— 
Cake ‘n Frosting Mix. This cake 
offers nine servings and includes a 
package with frosting for top and 
sides, It was available nationally in 
early June in two combinations— 
White with Chocolate Fudge and 
Devil's Food with Fluffy White. 





Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA 
Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 











THE KANSAS 
MILLING CO. 


CHERRYVALE 


WICHITA @ 
MOUNDRIDGE AND MARION 








Evans Milling Co., Inc. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND.,U.S.A 
DEGEI oven ama - ‘ ‘na OTS 


Capacit 














ACME RYE 


A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 
| FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 














— 





Sumner Chief 


High Protein Flour 


GREEN’S MILLING CO. 


4 + 4 











American Ace 


A superior bread 
flour, milled in one 
of the West’s very 

finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 








QUALITY MILLED FLOURS 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 


Kansas City, Mo. 











.. Means your 


flour is checked before loading 


The flour you order is the flour you get 


Ie 
. 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 














FOR WANT-AD RESULTS: 
The Northwestern Miller 
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Let's Stop Government Waste! 


@ By Clarence Francis 
National Chairman 


Citizens Committee for the Hoover Report 


EDITOR'S NOTE: This is the 
last in a series of six articles which 
deal with the problems of cutting 
waste in government through recom- 
mendations of the bipartisan second 
Hoover Commission (1953-55), unan- 
imously created by Congress to find 
ways of “streamlining” the federal 
structure and its costs. Mr. Francis, 
the author, is a former board chair- 
man of the General Foods Corp. 


YOUR HELP IS VITAL: The prob- 
lem covered in these articles af- 
fects your personal interests. It also 
iffects the future of your country. 
The recommendations of the biparti- 
san Hoover Commission can bring 
savil in the cost of the federal gov- 
ernment. They can also bring great- 


er efficiency and economy in govern- 
ment operations In our worldwide 
truggle with communism our very 





T GRAIN SERVICE ® 
Greywnhere 
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New York Louisville 
Chicago Memphis 

St. Louis Enid 

Kansas City Galveston 
Omeha Houston 
Minneepolis Ft. Worth 
Buffalo Portland 

Toledo San Francisco 
Columbus Los Angeles 
Norfolk Vancouver, 8B, C, 
Nashville Winnipeg, Man. 


TERMINAL 


ELEVATORS 
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CONTINENTAL 


GRAIN COMPANY 





MILLING WHEATS 


ERY PR iN AREA 


future may depend upon how wisely 
U.S. tax money is spent. 

Tomorrow’s Paycheck Involved 

In the first article of this series, 
we touched on the dollars-and-cents 
importance of reducing government 
waste and inefficiency. The future 
is also involved 

Social security and pension plans 
assure most Americans of an income 
after retirement. But how many old 
people have been disappointed over 
the actual purchasing power of their 
pensions when they came to collect 
them? 

Unfortunately, the time between 
the payments which are made into 
retirement plans and the approach 
of old age, when we actually collect, 
can also be a time of gradual infla- 
tion. The money which goes into the 
payments made on our behalf and 
the money we finally receive can vary 
considerably in purchasing power. 

A principal cause of this steady 
inflation is the enormous spending 
of the federal government. The av- 
erage American loses in two respects. 
He is forced to pay higher taxes, the 
greater part of which is_ hidden. 
And he must reckon with inflation, 
for taxes drive prices up and lower 
the value of retirement benefits. 

Here is another reason why the 
Hoover Commission's recommenda- 
tions are so vitally important. Here 
is why they must be translated into 
action. 

Opposition Is Vocal 

With all this at stake, the average 
American may well feel that there 
should be no question about the en- 
actment of the Hoover Commission's 
recommendations. But he should re- 
member that nothing happens auto- 
matically in a democracy. It is up 
to him to make things happen. 

Powerful special interest groups 








CARGILL ¢ 


CREATIVE PROCESSORS 
OF FARM PRODUCTS 


MOTHER HUBBARD 


The leader in Hubbard's 
line of fine spring- 
wheat flours 











Exceptional Bakery Flours 


NO-RISK EX-HI NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO, 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


Capacity 3,700 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 2,250,000 Bus. 











ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


© WHEAT and RYE e 


FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 


























| STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 


GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
CHICAGO, ILL ST. JOSEPH, MO 


NEW YORK,N.Y 











1911 Baltimore Ave 





Jonres-HerrreLsATER Construction Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


Kansas City 6, Missouri 














J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. **: touts, 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 


MO. 














Established in 1912 


FLOUR AND FEED 


Domestic and Export 


“America’s Largest Dealer in Clears” 


L.R. JEWELL & SON —“Flourists” 


428 Board of Trade Building 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


FLOUR DEPT. Cable Address: Jewellco FEED DEPT. 
Victor 2-0786-87 * GRand 1-6952-53 


References: Any flour mill in Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma, Texas 
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oppose many of the commission's rec- 
ommendations, If the individual citi- 
zen does not make known his support 
of the commission, he will surrender 
the field to these special interests. 
The problem of arousing public 
opinion to these problems was rec- 
ognized as far back as 1949. At that 
time many Americans banded togeth- 
er and formed the Citizens Commit- 
tee for the Hoover Report. The Citi- 
zens Committee embarked on @ pro- 
gram of publie education in support 
of the commission's findings. Former 
President Hoover gave encourage- 
ment to the Citizens Committee and 
President Harry S. Truman wrote an 
official letter of endorsement. ‘Thus 
the bipartisan nature of the’ Citi- 
zens Committee —like the Hoover 
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Commission—-was firmly established 
from the start. 

Results soon followed. Millions of 
Americans began to study “big gov- 
ernment.” Citizens were roused to 
action through books, pamphlets, 
editorials, speeches, radio programs, 
television, advertisements and films 

Congress responded to this public 
awakening. Despite opposition pres- 
sures, some 72% of the first Com- 
mission’s recommendations 
adopted. 

In 1956 a good start was made 
with the adoption of 39% of the sec 
ond Hoover Commission's recommen 
dations with eventual annual sav- 
ings of $532 million However, if 
there is no further action, only one 


were 


dollar out of ten in potential savings 
will be realized. 

The year ahead is “the big year” 
for citizen action on the Hoover Re- 
port. The war on waste is still on 
Much more needs to be done. If pub- 
lic support for the Citizens Commit- 
tee falters now, our nation will lose 
a golden opportunity. 

That is why your help is so urgent- 
ly needed. Write to me at the na- 
tional headquarters of the Citizens 
Committee for the Hoover Report, 
141 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, 
N. ¥. The committee will be glad to 
ee that you receive more informa- 
tion without charge and will enroll 
you as a member if you wish. Its re- 
earch staff will keep you informed 
on legislative proposals so you can 






















GRAIN CORPORATION 


The Great Southwest offers the finest 
wheats in all ranges of protein for shipment 
in any direction. And we offer the finest of 
service to millers. We are closely in touch 
with markets. From experience, we have a 
wide knowledge of millers’ problems. And 
we conduct our business on the principle 
that extra care and extra effort are price- 
less ingredients of every transaction. 








Board of Trade Bidg. © GRand 1-7535 


P.O. Box 4207 °° 


Samuel 


Manager 


Robert Yeager °* 


Manager 


TOTAL ELEVATOR CAPACITY 5,000,000 Bus 


KANSAS CITY 


FORT WORTH 
MArket 6-3731 


Stockyards Station 
James Meyers, Manager 


Muir ° ADams 7-3316 


AMARILLO 
DRake 3-0936 
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ROCK ISLAND ELEVATOR—6,000,000 BUSHELS 














SIMONDS - SHIELDS - THEIS GRAIN CO. 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING - 


Serving the Milling Industry for 71 Years 


F. A. THEIS « F. J. FITZPATRICK + F.L. ROSENBURY + W. C. THEIS « H. W. JOHNSTON \ 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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support them when they come up in 
Congress. 

Learn all you can about this prob- 
lem of waste and inefficiency in the 
federal government and the role of 
the Hoover Commission. Discuss it 
with your friends and see that they 
are informed. And don’t forget the 
most important step: Write your con- 
gressmen and give them your feelings 
on the matter. 

If you act now, you will render 
yourself and your country a valuable 
service. If you delay, it may soon be 
too late to act 


12s 


Rains Hurt Quality 
Of Mid-South Grains 


MEMPHIS—Most of the mid-South 
grain crops are now harvested. Light 
test weight and rather poor quality 
resulted from excessive rain during 
the year. 

Eighty percent of the wheat in the 
Memphis area has been combined, 
with test weight low and the quality 
under average. Oats, in which the 
harvest is about over, has firmed up 
but quality is poor. 

3arley has moved up about 8¢ bu 
from the low point. The barley crop 
was near normal in the area, where 
production is rather light. The har- 
vest is almost over. 

The soybean crop is progressing 
satisfactorily. Some soybeans are still 
being planted. Rain has affected the 
planting, which was late. 
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Sweet Cream 


Very Best 
Masterpiece 
is your prime in- ® tate an ee 
aredient! Thor's why ee 
- it pays te buy the 
dependable 8 


master milled by 







(Sig. gennison Co. 
we 


576 Grain Exchange, Minneapolis 15, Minn. 
Telephone FEderal 2-8637 
MILLS AT APPLETON, MINNESOTA 








“Hunter’s CREAM” 
The Oldest Flour 


Brand in Kansas 


that for more than seventy years 
has stood at the very top of the 


fine quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 























Lyon & Greenleat Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


IND 

















MILLING 


KNAPPE COMPANY 


Producers of 


BEST QUALITY MICHIGAN 
CAKE & BAKERY FLOURS 


AUGUSTA, MICH. PHONE 320 
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Ray N. Ammon Named SKANDINAVISK MEL-IMPORT 


J. H. BLAKE To Quaker Oats Post CAnton sereneen) N. A yg 


ST. JOSEPH, MO.—-Ray N. Ammon M AGENTS AND FLOUR ’ “ hr ” 
has been appointed manager of the IMPORTERS V MEELUNIE 


St. Joseph feed division of the Quaker Caple Addr “Flourimport (Flour and Starch Union, 
Oats Co., effective July 1, according | { . Ltd.) 


to an announcement made by C. R. 














Representing Martin, manager of the Quaker Oats arab ate EOGTORGTEERS SP 




















' — « . , . 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers Co. at St. Joseph. A. Rl OF F & ( O. N. \ . AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 
Mr. Ammon was president of Vi- _, Smebiiches 10 - . 
” tality Mills, Inc., Chicago, prior to Flour, Grain and Feed lenpectere of 
26 Broadway Room 948 the recent sale of that company’s Coe OO ean 
NEW YORK 4, N. Y. business to the a & Staley Mfg. Co., Cable Address: “Rurodam,” Rotterdam FLOUR . FEED . STARCH 
Decatur, Ill. Previously he was vice 
| president and general manager of 
| Schreiber Mills, Inc., St. Joseph. Osbie Adan Sictenineah tienen 


Mr. Martin also announced that 


| Francis i Franco H. W. Haviland will act as district MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. M. Witsenburg Jr. N. Vy, 
7 manager and in that capacity will FLOUR IMPORTERS 
assist Mr. Ammon in his office duties Established 1868 


. : 52, Mark Lane 
but will devote the principal part of LONDON.E.C.3 ; 
his time to the field direction of feed Importers of Flour and 
sales. . 

———BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LiFE—— ( ther ( Yereals 


JAPAN TO BUY WHEAT RUD. MADSEN 











421 Seventh Ave. LONDON—A new trade agreement Importer and Millers’ Agent POSTBOX 945 AMSTERDAM © 
New York, New York . is to be signed early in July between “teamdieeas ~y Gebte aida 


Japan and Australia. Japan is ex- COPENHAGEN, DENMARK Address H. Albert De Bary & Co 
pected to contract to buy annually Cable Address: “Ruma “Witburg”’ Amsterdam 
between 200,000 and 300,000 tons of a 
wheat for each of the next three & 


The Montgomery Company ada ROBERT NEILL, Ltd. SS, 7p 


— 
R. H. MONTGOMERY? GEBROEDERS VREESWYK N.V, FLOUR IMPORTERS ee ae 
FLOUR BROKERS UTRECHT, HOLLAND Telex 046871 
BALTIMORE 1 ee pe, 73, Robertson Street, GLASGOW, C. 2 Importers of Grain and Feed 

mig? ‘i ee Importers of Flour, Cereals Branch: 29, Donegall Street, Belfast Exporters of Flour 
and Feedingstuffs 


Cable Address: “Medium” 


Hstablished 1896 DONSZELMANN EN CO. NV. 
KNIGHTON ae OTTO MADSEN Cres eas 


VERHOEFF & ZOON’ FLOUR IMPORTER: Flour, Semolina, Rice and other Cereals 
FOR FLOUR HANDELMAATSCHAPPY NV. ms gg 


LAckawanna 4-3795 
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1 W. 10TH 87 KANSAS CITY, MO 













































































Struisenburgstr. 2 Kotterdam 
ON Copenhagen, lLenmark a 
MEW HILADELPHIA Sour Eapestens Cable Adren: “OTFOMADEIIF patient 68 
Also handling bakers’ sundries 4 
Cables: Radium - Corr.: P.O, Box 6 
= LO U R LOKEN & CO. A S Cable Address—Bortrite, London 
Established 1871 OSLO, NORWAY H. COHEN & CO., Ltd. 
Broker and Merchandiser COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS ae ee Flour Importers 
DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated Cacheliie, Venn Referenc 26/7, Greatoren Street 
Members N.Y. Produce Exchange The Chane itional Bank, New York LONDON, €. 1 
Rm. 520-120 Bdwy., NEW YORK5,N, Y. FLOUR BROKERS Midiand Hank, Ltd., Londos Established over 50 years 


New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 











PHONE L. D. 8 CABLE ADDRESS: COWL 

















| a COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO, 
} Gitsert JACKSON Tanner - Evans - Siney NORENBERG & BELSHEIM FLOUR IMPORTERS 






































Company, Inc. Corporation FLOUR AND GRAIN BPECIALISTS 17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
“The Clearing House For Clears” FLOUR and CEREAL PRODUCTS O610, NORWAY LONDON, E. C. 3 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI Domestic and Export Cable Address; “Cosmo” and ‘Mobil’ Cable Address: “Coventrny,’ London 
; Board of Trade Bidg. - Baltimore 1-0338 
i 25 Broad Street New York, N. Y. 
NAtional 2-3344--2-3345 ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
.J. BURKE & COMPANY ‘ ry ‘ r ‘ Established 1883 YEEDINGSTUFFS, BTC 
E J S. R. STRISIK CO. FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEBD . . 7. 
FLOUR ano CORN MEAL AGENTS CARL GOLDSCHMIDT, LTD. 
Monumental Building Flour Mill A ge nts Skippergt. 7 OSLO, NORWAY 23-26 WHilliter st LONDON, B.C. 3 
6120 W. North Ave. Cable Address olmny ( . idress: “Grainiatic.” Londo 
E. J. BURKE CHICAGO 39, LL, ites ray a manees 
} broadway sew York 4, New York 

















DESENDORF, Inc. JOHN F. REILLY VAUGHAN THOMAS & CO. LTD. |_| H.J.B.M. RADEMAKER 


ORTERS 
. ; ! MILLERS AGEN 
CLEARS, PATENTS, MILLFEEDS, 
FEED INGREDIENTS FLOUR ee ee Se Joh. Verhulststraat 141 
Victor 2998 TWX K C 128 LONDON, E. ©, 8. AMSTERDAM Z 


810 Victor Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 26 Broadway New York 4, N. Y. Cable A AVAUMAS, LONDO Cable Address JOS 
Room 1536 
































/ Sohnson-Herbert & Co. WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. BOLLE &SCHILTUUIE 


. —_ . KOTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
roreicn F]TLOUR pomesnic Saeeiahe aoe 
FLOU 410 Wilford Building MPAGNIS MMERCIALE “AGRICOLA” ANTWERP, BELGIUM 
620 } M 


S3rd and Are Streets 1 ork! ‘ Phi A hi 


higan Ave., Cl ago 11, Til PHILADELPHIA 4, PA ottera f rp 























BREY & SHARPLESS PEEK BROS. GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V 


' FLOUR SPECIALISTS BINOCE 1889 
’ y Flour Brokers AMSTERDAM 
|: | ( ) [ R Wallace Building Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS Codes: Bentley's Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 6th Bd., Riverside, Private 
The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. Telephone Franklin 6-132 Bankers: Twentache Bank, Amsterdam Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 
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INDEX OF ADVERTISERS 


The index of advertisers is provided as @ service to readers and advertisers. The publisher does not assume any liability for errors or omissions. 




















Abilene Flour Mills Co an Fennell, Spence & Co Lake of the Woods Milling Rodney Milling Co 4 
Acme-Evans Co ; 32 Ferguson Fumigants, Inc Co., Ltd 3! Runciman Milling Co 27 
Acme Fiour Mills Co 7 Fisher-Faligatter Mig. Co 32 Larvacide Products, | Ruoff, A., & Co 35 
Amber Milling Division 29 Fisher Fiouring Mills Co 30 Lexington Mill & Elevator Russell, D. T., & Baird, Ltd 
Amendt Milling Co Florelius & Ulsteen a/s . Loken & Co 35 Russeli-Miller Milling Co 
American Cyanamid Co 17 Flour Mills of America 4 Luchsinger, Meurs & Co Russell Milling Co 27 
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4 Mills, Inc 6 f been reading about your husband in 
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( kia Flour Co Heinrich Envelope Co Nappanee Mig. Co a C, 2 
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Good wheat is the backbone of any flour business .. . 


and we are prepared to give you the best. Our buyers 


know milling wheats. Our storage facilities are immense. 
Let us serve you. Call Grand |-7070. 


iY Div it GRY MULLS. Incorporated 
KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


BOARD OF TRADE 3UILDING KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 





OPERATING MILLING WHEAT + CORN ° FEED GRAINS 
SANTA FE ELEVATOR fe J. P. BURRUS, presioenr A. H. FUHRMAN, vice eres. & x. c. wor. 


CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. J. D. TINKLEPAUGH ~—E. M. SUMMERS 



























ok California Milling Corporation, Los Angeles, California doubled capacity to 4,000 socks with its most recently erected mill in the United States 


WHEN CALIFORNIA MILLING CORPORATION 
DOUBLED ITS CAPACITY 


it chose W&T Flour Treatment 


When the California Milling Corporation recently doubled its 
daily capacity to 4000 sacks it continued its use of Wallace & Tier- 
nan’s products and services... 


» The Dyox® process—chlorine dioxide gas generated in 
situ... fresh, sharp, of controlled constant strength. 

» Beta Chlora® units—individual stream control of chlo- 
rine gas. 

» NA Feeders—mill-proved performance in applying No- 
vadelox® and “N-Richment-A.”® 

» Wallace & Tiernan’s experience and technical knowledge 
of flour treatment to aid in the expanded operations. 


The California Milling Corporation is only one of the many mill- 
ing companies using W&T Flour Treatment. If your mill is not one 
of these, investigate the advantages of Wallace & Tiernan’s complete 
flour service. a 





A battery of WET Novaodel Feeders, teeding Nova 
delox® for optimum color removal and best color dress 


NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 
WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 


25 MAIN STREET. GELLEVILLE 9. NEW JERSEY 
REPRESENTATIVES tN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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An autograph on every loaf! 


eS aes In ancient Pompeii, the business of 
Torn ee ° . °,¢ 
—_ making bread was highly competitive 


just as it is today. So these early predecessors of 


never stood still in all these thousands of years. 





General Mills believes that tomorrow’s bread will 
be even more improved. And tomorrow’s customers 


ours were among the first to appreciate the value 
of a trademark. Every loaf of Pompeiian bread was 
stamped with the baker’s name! 

Bread has been the basic food of civilized man 
since the stone age. Its nutritive value is only one 
of the reasons it is still the staff of life. The second 
reason is that the arts of milling and baking have 


will be just as eager to buy the bread marked with 
the name of the progressive baker who is served by 
the progressive miller. 





General 


Good eating will always begin with Bread 








